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2 Hands. — Westminster. 


HANDS. 


Sing, for with hands, 

One thumb and four fingers a-piece, 

They built the temples of Egypt and 
Greece! 

Sing, for in many lands 

Are things of use and beauty seen, 

That without hands had never been— 

Without skilled hands! 


White hands, deft hands, 

No lily is more lovely, no, 

Nor can the swan nore graces show 
Than lady’s arm commands!— 

O strength as of a giant’s grip! 

O firmness meet to steer a ship! 

O swart, male hands! 


Frank hands, free hands, 

When shall my little ones grow great 

And clasp such huge ones for their 

mate? 

Who thinks, who understands, 

How hands of soldiers and of kings, 

And all those by princesses waved, 

Were once a baby’s hands and craved 

For jangling toys and shining things? 
T. Sturge Moore. 


THE ARROW. 


By peat-black waters flecked with 
foam, 

She lay beneath the flaming west; 

I plucked the arrow from her breast, 

And staunched the wound; and bore 
her home. 


Before the hearth’s warm-glowing peat, 

I laid her on my bracken bed; 

And loosed the dank hair round her 
head; 

And chafed her snow-cold hands and 
feet, 


Until the living color crept 

Through her young body; and her eyes 
Looked into mine with still surprise 
Once only, ere she softly slept. 


Yet, though she wakened not nor 
stirred, 

I gazed in those dark eyes all night 

Within the peat-glow, till the light 

Of morning roused some restless bird; 


When, in the dawning’s drowsy gray, 
With watching spent, I fell asleep; 
And slumbered till the bleat of sheep 
Awakened me; and it wes day. 


Cold on my brow I felt the wind 
That gently flapped the unlatched door, 
And stirred the bracken on the floor 
Whereon I looked, and thought to find 


Beauty yet slumbering in the gold 
Of withered fern; but no dark head 
Now nestled in the bracken-bed 
That rustled in the dawn-wind cold; 


And she was gone—I knew not where; 
I only knew that I must go 

To seek her ever, high and low, 

O’er hills and valleys of despair. 


So flinging wide the flapping door, 

I turned my back upon my home. 

By peat-black waters flecked with 
foam, 

From dawn till dark, for evermore, 


O’er moss and fell, I keep my quest, 
Grown old and frail, with failing 
breath; 
Though aow I know that only death 
May pluck the arrow from my breast. 
Wilfrid Wilson Gibson. 
Academy. 


WESTMINSTER. 


The lights along the river-brink, 
The hot, hard flags beneath my feet, 
The women’s faces in the street, 

The men’s, befogged with lusts and 

drink,— 
So far away they seemed to be— 
So very far away from me. 


And night by night my road was there, 
And day by day, through alien 
eyes:— 
O Silver Dove! that homing flies 
Through this oppressed and darkling 
air;— 
What was it steered thy gleaming 
wings 
So sure through all thy wanderings? 
Sydney Olivier. 


Spectator. 
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THE PARALYSIS OF THE CONSTITUTION. 


The Ministry, the Opposition and the 
nation stand at the present moment all 
alike in a false position. To insist 
upon this fact, to examine its cause, 
and to draw out its significance is the 
aim of this article. 

That the Government is in a false 
position is past a doubt. The Cabinet 
began its career at the head of a large 
and compact majority. It inherited 
advantages from the preceding Union- 
ist Ministry and turned them in several 
respects to good account. If less was 
done for the defence of the Union with 
Ireland than Unionists had a right to 
expect, still the Union was preserved. 
The war in South Africa was brought 
to a victorious issue. The ‘foreign 
policy of the Government was, take 
it all in all, excellent, and met with 
the approval of England. Friendship 
with the United States was sedulously 
kept alive and promoted; the goodwill 
of France was regained; the position 
of England in Egypt was strengthened; 
every difference which seemed likely 
to produce illwill between the English 
Monarchy and the French Kepublic was 
adjusted. To the credit of Ministers 
must be set down the alliance with 
Japan. It has circumscribed the area 
of the war in the Far East; it has 
gained for England a powerful and it 
may be a very valuable ally. The 
suggestion indeed, may with truth be 
made that neither our statesmen nor 
our people have as yet awoke to the 
whole import of the rise of Japan into 
a great Power. For good or for bad 
the creation of a State whereof the 
navy has already achieved triumphs 
comparable with the most famous vic- 
tories of English seamanship, and the 
birth, so to speak, of a new State 
which is influenced neither by the his- 
torical traditions nor by the religious 


creeds of Europe, is no light matter. 
It is a revolution, the true meaning of 
which may not become apparent till 
more than one generation has passed 
away. But no one can say that at a 
new crisis in the world’s history our 
Government has shown either undue 
hesitation or any obvious want of 
judgment; and if critics of the Min- 
istry hold that this verdict on the for- 
eign policy of the Cabinet is too favor- 
able, they will, if possessed of com- 
mon fairness, own that in the conduct 
of foreign affairs Ministers can claim 
the support of the country. In truth 
the leaders of the Opposition, though 
their silence is sometimes a little omi- 
nous, seem all but to admit that the 
foreign policy of the Government is, 
and must continue to be, the policy of 
the nation. No doubt there are few 
persons who would contend that in the 
management of domestic affairs Min- 
isters have been nearly as successful as 
in their dealings with foreign nations. 
The legislative action and the legis- 
lative inaction of the Government, 
everything which as an executive it 
has done or has left undone at 
home, has been the object of severe 
and often of just criticism. Still, if 
we omit for the moment all reference 
to the controversy about so-called Fis- 
cal Reform, it may well be doubted 
whether the Government, even in 
domestic matters, has fared worse 
than most other Ministries. Every 
Cabinet which remains long in power 
must of necessity have done many 
things which in the eyes of opponents 
or censors it ought not to have done, 
and have omitted to do many things 
which it ought to have done. This is 
what causes the so-called swing of the 
pendulum, but it may well be doubted 
whether the accumulating unpopularity 
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resulting from the long tenure of office 
would alone by this time have done 
more than reduce to an appreciable de- 
gree the large majority on which the 
Ministry could originally rely. Some- 
thing very different has happened from 
such a gradual decrease of authority. 
The Unionist Party is divided into op- 
posed or hostile sections. The Minis- 
try has lost some of its best known 
and most influential members. The 
withdrawal of Mr. Chamberlain, the 
secession and the consequent opposition 
of the Duke of Devonshire, accompa- 
nied by the departure of other eminent 
colleagues, must be felt by the Prime 
Minister to be no trifle. The prestige 
of the Government is gone. It still re- 
tains a majority of some seventy mem- 
bers in the House of Commons, but 
this majority is difficult to hold to- 
gether. The Premier appealed to the 
loyaity of his followers and seemed 
secure of their support. Not a week 
elapsed before the Government was in 
a full House defeated by a majority of 
four, A repulse, which might not of it- 
self be of any great consequence, derives 
increased importance from the notorious 
fact that Unionist candidates have been 
again and again defeated at by-elec- 
tions, and that where a Unionist seat 
has been retained it has in almost 
every case been retained by a greatly 
reduced majority. These things tell 
their own story. Put them at the very 
lowest, and they at any rate enable the 
Opposition to assert that the Govern- 
ment no longer commands the confi- 
dence either of Parliament or of the 
nation. Mr. Balfour might have re- 
course either to dissolution or to res- 
ignation. He takes neither step but 
stays where he is. To say that his 


conduct is technically unconstitutional 
is, indeed, almost an absurdity. If 
the charge of unconstitutionality rests 
upon the Ministry having lost the confi- 
fidence of the House, the reply lies 
already to hand. The Opposition can- 


not carry a vote of censure and com- 
plain that the members of a servile 
majority wish to keep the Ministry at 
all costs in office. But this complaint 
is really an admission that the Cabinet 
still possesses the confidence of the 
House. If the charge of unconstitution- 
ality rests on some supposed rule that 
on the loss of a certain number of 
seats at by-elections a Cabinet ought 
either to resign or dissolve Parliament, 
the answer is still simpler. No such 
rule is known to the Constitution. 
One precedent after another proves 
that no Premier has ever acknowl- 
edged its obligation. We may press the 
matter much further. The introduc- 
tion among our constitutional conven- 
tions of the supposed principle would 
work a change of a far more funda- 
mental character than the substitution 
of universal for household suffrage. It 
would mean the establishment of a 
new form of popular government such 
as exists neither in the ‘United States, 
nor in France, nor in Switzerland, nor 
in any country, however democratic 
its institutions, and a form of govern- 
ment unsuited for any modern State, 
and specially unsuitable for a democ- 
racy like that of the United Kingdom, 
which stands at the head of a huge 
Empire. The most pedantic among the 
framers of constitutions has never pro- 
posed that the government of the whole 
British Empire should be made depend- 
ent upon isolated elections at Little 
Pedlington or Eatanswill. But noth- 
ing is more dangerous in political life 
than undue reliance upon good techni- 
cal defences of conduct really open to 
substantial censure. The accusation 
which may be brought, at any rate 
with plausibility, against Mr. Balfour 
and his colleagues is that Ministers 
hold office when they have in fact 
ceased to command the confidence of 
the country, and are at any moment 
liable to be the victims of a hostile 
vote in the House of Commons. They 

















certainly have the right, if they choose, 
either to ask for a dissolution or to re- 
sign. The omission to do so may well 
be the gravest political error, though 
it is no violation of any established 
constitutional maxim. That a blun- 
der in this matter may be fatal to the 
Unionist policy of which Ministers are 
the avowed and honest supporters, is 
itself no small evil: the ambiguities of 
the present position, caused as they 
are to a great extent by the attitude 
of the Government, may be disastrous 
to the country. Meanwhile the decline 
in the authority of the Government is 
certain, nor can any candid observer 
feel a doubt as to its cause. It lies 
in the attempt to make Fiscal Reform 
or, as Free Traders would say, Pro- 
tection, an essential part of Unionist 
policy, to make it, in short, as Ameri- 
cans would say, a plank in the Party 
platform. As to the merits or de- 
merits of Fiscal Reform nothing need 
here be said. I admit that Mr. Cham- 
berlain and others who have promoted 
a Protectionist revival have, no less 
than their opponents, been guided by 
patriotic motives. For the purpose 
of this article, and, for the sake of 
argument, the possibility may also be 
granted that Fiscal Reform or Protec- 
tion itself is defensible on economic 
grounds. All this is irrelevant. My 
sole immediate contention is that the 
agitation for Fiscal Reform has de- 
prived the Cabinet of some of the most 
eminent among its members, has split 
the Unionist Party from top to bottom, 
has deprived the Ministry of moral 
strength, and has rendered the claim of 
the Government to represent the will 
of the nation open to at least reason- 
able doubt. Let any Unionist who 
contends that my view of the facts is 
unsound ask himself these questions: 
Why is it that Unionists have lost 
one seat after another? How does it 
happen that an Opposition, which but a 
few years ago seemed hopeless of a 
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return to office, now expects with con- 
fidence that a General Election will 
give to the leaders of the Opposition 
the support of a large, it may be of a 
very large parliamentary majority? 
Every sensible man e2n supply the 
answer in one short sentence: “The 
controversy about Fiscal Reform.” 
The situation of the Opposition looks 
a strong one. Each by-election brings 
to the followers of Sir H. Campbell- 
Bannerman an accession either of num- 
bers or at lowest of prestige. Renewal 
of hope gives increased confidence. The 
distribution of offices in the future 
Cabinet is already the subject of popu- 
lar and exciting discussion. Yet the 
position is less strong than it appears. 
Men who expect within a short time 
to govern the country can somehow at 
this moment effect very little. They 
cannot bring the Ministry to book; they 
cannot compel an answer by the Pre- 
mier to the vital question whether he 
does or does not agree with Mr. Cham- 
be: lain. They can rarely win a dis- 
tinct Parliamentary victory; success 
itself, when achieved, is futile, and 
may turn out almost as dangerous as 
defeat. The cause of this paralysis is 
easy to discover. The position of the 
so-called Liberals is at least as am- 
biguous as that of the Government. 
Are they still Home Rulers, or are 
they fighting now solely and simply on 
behalf of Free Trade? The answer is 
of the utmost importance, yet which 
of many Liberal leaders can give it 
with clearness and decision? There 
is no authoritative announcement that 
as regards Home Rule they have 
bowed to the will of the nation. Few 
and unsatisfactory are the allusions 
even to the qualified Unionism implied 
in deference to the will of the pre- 
dominant partner. The real state of 
things seems to an outside observer 
pretty clear. The members of the 
Opposition are on the subject of Home 
Rule divided among themselves. Many 
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of them, one suspects, are, as is the 
way with all of us, divided in their 
own minds. Some must remain Sepa- 
ratists and would gladly reduce the 
Act of Union to nothing. Some would 
be heartily ‘glad if they had never 
heard the word Home Rule, and above 
all, if Mr. Gladstone had never made 
belief in Home Rule a dogma of Eng- 
lish Liberalism. However this may 
be, while some members of the Op- 
position court, no man of eminence 
among them has renounced, the al- 
liance with the Irish Nationalists. 
What can the public think? Even, if, 
as is probable, no English Government 
will for years lay a Home Rule Bill 
before the Imperial Parliament, yet 
ean the public really believe that a 
Cabinet of which Lord Spencer or Sir 
H. Campbell-Bannerman may be the 
head, and of which Mr. Morley must 
be a member, will not willingly or 
unwillingly adopt a policy of Home 
Rule? Will such a Cabinet really en- 
force the rule of law in Ireland? Will 
they as a body acknowledge as they 
are bound to do that the so-called 
Crimes Act is as much a law of the 
land and as legitimately available for 
the protection of law-abiding citizens 
as any other enactment in the statute- 
book? There can be but one answer 
to these questions. No Unionist can 
trust that the principles of Unionism 
will be maintained by a party which 
has never on the subject of Home Rule 
bowed to the will of the nation. 
This is the fact, be it added, which 
makes the position of Unionist Free 
Traders also one of great perplexity. 
Their sympathies lie with the Gov- 
ernment as regards Unionism, and 
with the Opposition as regards Free 
Trade. Followers inevitably ask ad- 
vice of their leaders. What is any 
ordinary Free Trade Unionist to do 
when on any occasion (say at a by- 
election) he cannot promote at one and 
the same time the cause of Unionism 


and the cause of Free Trade? Is he 
to vote for a Unionist who is a Pro- 
tectionist, or for a Free Trader who 
will not renounce Home Rule, or will 
do nothing more satisfactory than 
avoid the subject of Home Rule al- 
together? He gets no precise an- 
swer. What, again, it may be asked, 
do the leaders of the Free Trade 
Unionists themselves intend to do if 
by any ill-fortune they must either 
concede something to Protection or 
concede something to Home Rule? 
They hope, of course, and rightly, that 
they will never be placed in this di- 
lemma. They believe, and not without 
good cause, that they can attain both 
the objects of their policy. But 
what does the Duke of Devonshire, 
Lord Goschen, or Lord Hugh Cecil pro- 
pose to do should it turn out that one 
or other of these objects is not com- 
pletely attainable? The enquiry is a 
perplexing one. Probably their im- 
mediate reply, and certainly the reply 
of some of their ardent supporters, is 
that the Union is in no danger. But 
is this true? It has been pointed out 
again and again that the Nationalists 
have not yielded a step, and that the 
leaders of the Opposition are either un- 
willing or unable to renounce the pol- 
icy of Home Rule and bow (which is 
possible without any sacrifice of prin- 
ciple) to the formally expressed will of 
the nation. But until this submission 
to the decision of the country takes 
place, the Union cannot be safe from 
dangerous attack. One circumstance 
is of evil omen. The Liberal leaders, 
while they make no concession what- 
ever to Free Trade Unionists, with 
whose economical doctrine they are in 
hearty agreement, lean more and more 
on the aid of Irish Separatists, most 
of whom we may be sure are Protec- 
tionists. The victory of the 20th July 
was won by the aid, if not prepared 
by the astuteness, of Nationalists. Its 


apparent object was to drive from 























office an official who with the approval 
of all Unionists is prepared to main- 
tain with vigor the rule of law in Ire- 
land. All this is obvious. It forbids 
the active alliance with the Opposi- 
tion of Free Trade Unionists. No 
wonder that there is perplexity among 
the zealous Free Traders and the zeal- 
ous Unionists who follow the guidance 
of the Duke of Devonshire. 

Worst of all, the nation is utterly 
perplexed. How is an honest elector 
to act who will surrender neither the 
Union nor Free Trade? What is he to 
think of Ministerial Unionists who are 
driving hard towards Protection, or of 
Free Traders of the Opposition who 
dare not condemn even the avowed dis- 
loyalty of Irish Nationalists? 

The analysis of the situation of itself 
lays bare the cause of all this extraor- 
dinary confusion. Of the two great 
parties which apparently divide the 
country between them, and which dis- 
pose of the whole party machinery, 
neither commands the confidence of 
the people. The nation is as hostile to 
Home Rule in 1905 as in 1886; mem- 
bers of the Opposition keep a judicious 
silence about that Home Rule which 
was the war cry of Mr. Gladstone and 
his followers; they forget themselves 
and desire nothing so much as that 
everybody else should forget the Home 
Rule Bills of 1886 and 1893. But 
the Government which represents the 
Unionism does not represent the fiscal 
convictions of the nation. It is indeed 
ridiculous to underestimate the force 
of a Protectionist revival, which is in 
truth and to a great extent a survival. 
To the sagacity and the decision of 
Lord Salisbury it was due that some 
years ago the Fair Traders who have 
now taken the alias of Fiscal Reform- 
ers did not provoke a dispute which 
might have broken in pieces the Union- 
ist alliance. But a candid observer 
who has watched the course of events 
can hardly doubt that the electors of 
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1905 are not more prepared to renounce 
Free Trade than the electors of 1840 
were prepared to renounce Protection. 
Whether Mr. Chamberlain, if, emulat- 
ing Mr. Cobden, he conducted an agita- 
tion for say ten years, in order to re- 
verse the work of Mr. Cobden, might 
succeed in changing the economical 
creed of the nation, is a question at 
this moment not worth discussion. 
What concerns practical men is that in 
this year 1905 the Unionist Ministry 
and a considerable number of the 
Unionist Party are, as regards eco- 
nomic policy, out of sympathy with 
the wishes of the nation. But then, 
as we have seen, the opponents of the 
Ministry are also out of sympathy with 
the nation. The Opposition is zealous 
for Free Trade. Hence its strength. 
But the Opposition is, to use the very 
mildest terms, utterly indifferent about 
the maintenance of the Union. The 
electorate of Great Britain can with 
difficulty support an Opposition which 
is in close alliance with Separatists. 
Consider the matter for a moment 
from a more general point of view. 
The proper working of our constitu- 
tional machinery has for a century and 
more depended on the truth of one 
hypothesis, namely, that the nation is 
always divided between two parties— 
say, to use old terms, between Whigs 
and Tories—and that these parties 
represent different principles, and are 
each guided by leaders whom their fol- 
lowers trust and wish to place in office. 
This hypothesis indeed has never com- 
pletely corresponded with the _ real 
state of facts. But it has often been 
a near approximation to the truth, and 
as long as it has held substantially 
true, the mechanism of the Constitu- 
tion has worked easily. Thus between 
1834 and 1845 every Whig could with- 
out much hesitation give his support to 
Lord Melbourne or Lord John Russell, 
and every Tory could with equal confi- 
dence give his support to Peel. Hence, 
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further, every vote against a Tory can- 
didate was equivalent to a vote in 
favor of the Whig leader, whether he 
was the head of the Government or 
the leader of the Opposition, whilst 
every vote given in favor of a Tory 
was known and was meant to be a 
vote in favor of placing or keeping 
Peel in office. Whenever therefore, 
one party or the other could obtain a 
clear majority of seats in the House of 
Commons, it became the undoubted 
representative of the electors, or, in 
popular language, of the nation. But 
the hypothesis which underlies our 
whole constitutional system has at the 
present moment entirely ceased to cor- 
respond with facts. The mass of the 
nation is, as already pointed out, not 
in reality represented by either of the 
great parties. The Unionist Govern- 
ment has ceased to represent the belief 
in Free Trade which to all appearance 
commands the assent of the nation; 
the Opposition does not represent the 
national and unshaken faith in the 
maintenance of the Union. Both Gov- 
ernment and Opposition seem inclined 
to use their party machinery to crush 
out of existence the small but vigor- 
ous body of Free Trade Unionists who 
share the beliefs which constitute the 
political creed of the nation. There is 
some gain in regarding the matter 
from this general point of view; it di- 
verts our attention from the interest- 
ing but trivial enquiry who is to blame 
for the creation of 2 complex and false 
situation; a crisis of immense national 
importance ought not to be made the 
opportunity for either unjust invective 
or artificial apology. The one thing 
worth attention is this: An untoward 
situation has produced a paralysis of 
the Constitution. 

Let us now draw out some of the 
consequences which flow from this 
diagnosis of our condition. 

First, an unprecedented state of af- 
fairs explains, if it does not justify, 


the attitude no less of the Opposition 
than of the Government. The mem- 
bers of the Opposition cannot perceive 
that the state of things is abnormal. 
To them every disaster which befalls 
the Government is a triumph. Every 
vote given for a Free Trade candidate 
is assumed to express the wish for a 
Ministry of Free Traders and Separa- 
tists. Hence the honestly-made de- 
mand that Ministers whose popularity 
is visibly on the wane should appeal 
to the country. It is easy enough to 
turn such a demand into the complaint 
that Mr. Balfour and his colleagues 
are wrongfully retaining office, and 
recklessly violating the rules of the 
Constitution. The Premier, on the 
other hand, bears the accusation with 
provoking equanimity, for he _ sees, 
what his opponents do not see, that 
his position is technically sound, for 
there exists no constitutional rule 
whatever that a Minister, still sup- 
ported by a very large majority of the 
House of Commons, must in conse- 
quence of declining popularity, either 
resign oftice or dissolve Parliament. 
But he knows more than this. He 
sees exactly the thing to which his ene- 
mies are blind, that the position is, in 
fact, completely abnormal. Former 
precedents, he must feel, are inappli- 
cable. A Cabinet which is called upon 
to resign because it does not represent 
the Free Trade principles of the na- 
tion may reasonably enough deny the 
moral obligation to make way for an- 
other Cabinet which does not represent 
the Unionism of the nation. The state 
of things, in short, is totally different 
from the condition of affairs between, 
for instance, 1886 and 1893. Every 
vote against Lord Salisbury was em- 
phatically a vote in favor of Mr. Glad- 
stone and in support of Home Rule. 
Had a telling defeat been inflicted 
upon the Government, Lord Salisbury’s 
Cabinet must have appealed to the 
country or have resigned. Mr. Glad- 
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stone’s petty majority of some 40 mem- 
bers authorized him to bring forward 
a second Home Rule Bill. Whether it 
justified him in forcing such a Bill 
through the House of Commons with- 
out any debate over many of its im- 
portant provisions; whether on its re- 
jection by the House of Lords, amidst 
the applause of the electors of Great 
Britain, a Government of Home Rulers 
was justified in retaining office with- 
out appealing to the ceuntry, are en- 
quiries which deserve the careful and 
painful consideration of politicians who 
denounce every use of the closure as 
tyranny, and assert that no Ministry 
can constitutionally retain office when 
there is fair reason to surmise that it 
has lost the confidence of the country. 
But if these matters deserve the atten- 
tion of the Opposition, Mr. Balfour 
may profitably reconsider the lessons 
to be drawn from the General Election 
of 1895. A political preacher may be 
allowed to suggest to him the danger 
of placing too much reliance on the 
maintenance of (to use diplomatic 
slang) “a correct attitude.” An old 
Unionist, who has addressed meeting 
after meeting in support of Unionism 
and is prepared to do so again, may 
be allowed to remind the Prime Minis- 
ter that between 1893 and 1895 no ap- 
peal to a popular audience elicited 
more hearty cheers than such language 
as “We Unionists are ready at any mo- 
ment to go to the country and abide 
the verdict of the electors. How is it 
that our democratic opponents dare 
not appeal to the people?” Lord Sal- 
isbury first, and then Mr. Balfour was 
put at the head of the Government to 
maintain Unionism. They, with the 
other Unionist leaders, undertook the 
task. Mr. Balfour and also Mr. Cham- 
berlain have, one has no doubt, the 
most honest desire to perform it. If 
a year hence, or a little sooner or a lit- 
tle later, the Unionist ‘party suffers a 
grievous defeat, its official leaders will 
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not escape the condemnation of the 
world and of their own consciences by 
putting forward the miserable plea 
that while breaking to pieces the 
weapon by which alone the unity of 
the nation ‘could be defended, they 
have followed to the letter every rule 
of constitutional morality. 

Secondly, the paralysis of the Consti- 
tution is neither a slight, nor, it may 
be feared, a temporary evil. 

It is no small calamity that neither 
the Government nor the Opposition 
can command the full confidence of its 
own followers, and still less of the 
country. Everywhere we see weak- 
ness and confusion. We are warned 
on high authority that our Army does 
not suffice for the defence of the Em- 
pire, or perhaps even of England. No 
body of statesmen dare either prove 
that the statement is untrue, or propose 
a policy which may secure the safety 
of everything the nation holds dear. 
Statesmen again of all parties make 
the most singular concessions to any 
minority or to any popular sentiment 
which with a General Election in view 
it may be dangerous to resist. How 
many of our legislators seriously be- 
lieve in the wisdom of the possibility 
of establishing a system of old age 
pensions? Yet where are the men 
who have ventured to say openly that 
the attempt to provide old age pen- 
sions must end in failure, and, before 
its failure is patent, may lead to ruin- 
ous consequences? Why is it that 
Ministers have pushed forward an 
Aliens Bill in the principle whereof 
they must be presumed to believe, and 
yet have passed a measure singularly 
ineffective for the attainment of its 
supposed objects? Why is it, on the 
other hand, that members of the Op- 
position excuse themselves for not 
vigorously opposing a Bill which many 
of them deem bad in principle on the 
sorry ground that it will turn out in- 
effective in practice? What. above all, 
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is the meaning of hasty tampering 
with the fundamental principles of the 
Poor Law? What, in short, explains 
the suppert given to the Unemployed 
Workmen’s Bill? Bishops and other 
ministers of religion, whose lives are 
largely spent in the effort to relieve 
individual misery, may be forgiven for 
concessions te sympathy which cannot 
be pardoned in politicians. Statesmen 
at least are bound to remember that 
the charity which tries to alleviate 
patent distress without regard to fu- 
ture consequences has in England at 
least wrought as much harm to the 
people as could have been worked by 
eallous hard-heartedness. The Govern- 
ment stands here condemned by its 
own conduct. The Premier proposes 
the appointment of a Commission to 
enquire into the working of the Poor 
Law. The proposal is in itself sound 
and politic, but investigation should 
precede, not follow, action. Never 
did any statesman adopt a more topsy 
turvy policy. Our philosophic Prime 
Minister proposes to deal with the 
foundations of our social system on 
the principle of “first act, then en- 
quire,” which is about as absurd as 
the principle which seems to govern 
the domestic policy of Russia. “First 
fire, then enquire” is unjust. But the 
assailants of the ‘Ministry show no 
more wisdom than the Cabinet. The 
Opposition had its opportunity and 
missed it. Mr. Balfour’s proposal to 
appoint a commission of enquiry 
proved that immediate action was out 
of place. If one man of courage, or if 
a very smal! body of men of average 
boldness, had pressed this point home 
upon Parliament and upon the nation, 
if anyone had caused delay but for one 
day, the Unemployed Workmen’s Bill 
must have been dismissed to the limbo 
where ought to lie every measure pro- 
posed by sentimentality and pressed on 
by rashness. 

What is the cause of this blindness 
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and weakness on the part botb of 
Ministers and their critics? To this 
question, to the others we have raised, 
and to a score more of the same kind, 
there is but one answer. Every party 
and every member of every party 
dreads the next General Election, and 
wishes to conciliate possible opponents. 
Conscious weakness produces, as al- 
ways, unconscious cowardice. 

The evils again of the present situa- 
tion are not transitory. 

They must exist, at any rate, as long 
as neither of the two great parties 
fully recognizes and bows to the whole 
will of the nation; and this recognition 
can hardly be obtained at once. Add 
to all this that the circumstances of 
the time make it probable that the 
number of special groups, such as the 
Labor Party, which will be prepared 
to seek allies anywhere for the attain- 
ment of their specia] objects, may be 
indefinitely multiplied. But the multi- 
plication of such groups will of itself 
make it more and more difficult to 
create a firm and united parliamentary 
majority possessed of a valid claim 
to represent the nation. 

Thirdly, the sole cure for the paraly- 
sis of the Constitution lies then in the 
ereation of a majority which at any 


rate acquiesces in the will of the 
country. 
A Unionist Party, led by zealous 


Unionists, who had renounced all ef- 
forts to force the nation along the path 
which leads towards Protection, or a 
Liberal Party led by Liberals and Free 
Traders, who, recognizing the con- 
demnation of Home Rule by the ma- 
jority of the nation, should renounce 
the alliance with Separatists, would 
each satisfy the requirements of the 
time. 

The proper working of the constitu- 
tion again might, I admit, be restored 
by the conversion of the nation either 
to Protection or to Home Rule. Dis- 
astrous indeed would be conversions 
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which would destroy in the one case 
the prosperity, or in the other case the 
unity, of the United Kingdom. Still, 
either of these changes, which no calm 
observer thinks really possible, would 
bring the present imbroglio to an end. 
But let it be noted that revolutions of 
conviction cannot be the work of any 
Government. This elementary truth 
has been too much forgotten. An ex- 
ecutive exists, under a popular system 
of government at any rate, not to 
effect the conversion but to carry out 
the permanent will of the people. 
One main source of the blunders 
made during the last twenty years by 
statesmen has been the forgetfulness 
that administration, not agitation, is 
the proper function of men in office. 
In any case it is futile to discuss fu- 
ture changes of national opinion. We 
are concerned with the needs of the 
moment. How can we put an end to 
the paralysis of the Constitution? 

Let no one fancy that a General 
Election will solve this problem. A 
Ministerial majority, which few proph- 
ets predict, might, and probably 
would, mean a majority in favor of 
Unionism, or rather a majority imbued 
with ineradicable and justifiable sus- 
picion of Separatists. A majority in 
support of the Opposition, and even 
a large majority, might, and probably 
would, mean the condemnation of a 
return to any form of Protection. 
There would stili be the greatest risk 
that the men retained in or brought 
into office by a General Election might 
misinterpret the will of the people. 
Who can guarantee that Mr. Balfour 
and Mr. Chamberlain might not see in 
the support of the electors.a “mian- 
date” to re-introduce a protective pol- 
icy? Who can feel certain that Sir 
H. Campbell-Bannerman, who does not 
specially excel in tactful appreciation 
of national feeling, might not mistake 
a majority of Free Traders for a ma- 
jority of Home Rulers? If a General 


Election is, as we all hope, to clear 
the air, if by any means whatever the 
mechanism of the Constitution is to 
work again with regularity, and the 
country is to be delivered from a false 
position, the leaders of every Party 
must display the very virtues which 
the politicians of modern England con- 
spicuously lack—outspokenness and 
courage. A few words, which should 
make clear not to Mr. Balfour him- 
self, but to every other person, includ- 
ing even such dullards as the Duke 
of Devonshire, and, if I may say so, 
the present writer, what is the Pre- 
mier’s attitude towards Mr. Chamber- 
lain and Protection, a clear statement 
from the several leaders of the Op- 
position, from Sir H. Campbell-Ban- 
nerman, from Lord Rosebery, from 
Sir Edward Grey and from Mr. As- 
quith, as to their view on Home Rule 
and the whole policy of Home Rule, 
would be of infinite service to the na- 
tion. Not silence, however judicious, 
but plain speech, would in this partic- 
ular instance be golden. The Free 
Trade Unionists indeed have made 
their position on the whole plain. All 
the severest critic could desire is that 
they should make clear to themselves 
and to others whether, should the dis- 
astrous necessity for a choice arise, it 
is to Unionism or to Free Trade that 
they would give their preference. 
Everyone knows that they are Free 
Trade Unionists—but are they, as are 
assuredly many of them, and among 
these the present writer, Unionists 
first, and next Free Traders? Or are 
they Unionists to whom Home Rule it- 
self is less abhorrent than any con- 
cession to a policy of Protection? 

Mr. Chamberlain indeed has spoken 
out, though his position might be made 
clearer than it is. No one, again, can 
deny that the leader of the Irish Na- 
tionalists has given an example of 
plain-speaking which we could wish 
that everyone might follow. Mr. John 
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Redmond has never ceased to proclaim 
that he is at bottom an Irish National- 
ist who owns no moral allegiance to 
the Imperial Parliament or to the 
United Kingdom. We take him, and 
wish that everyone else took him, at 
his word. Nothing is more futile than 
to speak or act on the supposition that 
an honest foe does not mean what he 
says. And yet this is exactly the con- 
duct of every member of the Opposi- 
tion, who either by his words or by 
his silence lets it be understood that 
Home Rule is dead. 

But where in the Cabinet, or among 
the regular leaders of the Opposition, 
shall we find the outspokenness we 
need? Mr. Balfour’s explanations ex- 
plain nothing to anyone but himself. 
Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman does not 
possess the bewildering subtlety of the 
Prime Minister, but he is not endowed 
with lucidity. If, as we take it, he 
still holds by Home Rule, let him, we 
implore, state clearly whether he 
would, if placed in office, pursue a pol- 
icy tending towards Home Rule. If 
on the other hand he is willing to lead 
a Party which may comprehend all 
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Free Traders of every political creed, 
and which must therefore include 
many earnest Unionists, let him, for 
the sake of his own reputation, let 
him, for the good of the nation, which 
he doubtless values as highly as does 
any other statesman, say plainly 
whether he is prepared, during the ex- 
istence at least of one Parliament, to 
drop for the sake of ensuring Free 
Trade everything which tends towards 
Home Rule and to enforce the existing 
law. including the so-called Crimes 
Act, in every part of Ireland, and thus 
become the leader of Free Traders, 
while ceasing to claim the support of 
Separatists. Above all things, Eng- 
lishmen have a right to know the 
present attitude of Lord Rosebery and 
his “sane Imperialists.” Let him tell 
us once and for all whether he is still 
determined to obey and enforce the 
will of the “predominant partner.” 
The present confusion and complexity 
is intolerable. It may any day be- 
come calamitous. It can be cleared up 
only by the light which is the re- 
sult of honest, avowed and open 
policies. 
A. V. Dicey. 
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Michelet maintains, what at first 
hearing and to most English ears will 
sound the greatest of paradoxes, that 
our national literature is profoundly ir- 
religious, and more so (he says this by 
implication) than the literature of 
France. Michelet will not allow that 
Milton even is an exception, for the 
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is, he 
says, not God but Satan. Here, no 
doubt, the answer is easy; the ques- 
tions of mythos and ethos intervene. It 
is impossible to have a story woven 
round perfection, nor easy to give what 
ve call character in such a case. But, 
putting Milton aside, putting aside our 
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poets of refiection, and looking chiefly 
at our drama and our fiction, we find 
a good deal there to support Michelet’s 
contention. Compared with the Greek 
tragedy, religion counts for very little 
with Shakespeare and with the whole 
army of Elizabethan dramatists. The 


good folk and the evil in Shake- 
speare’s tragedies—Cordelia or Mac- 
beth, Othello or Romeo—seem mostly 
to think that evil and good alike end 
on this side of the tomb—“upon this 
bank and shoal of time.” Were it not 
that when religion comes into Shake- 
speare it and its phrases are of a con- 
veniently conventional type, the play- 
wright would have been puzzled to 
know what framework to give them; 
for his personages are in fact neither 
Protestant nor Catholic, neither Chris- 
tian nor Pagan. Whoever witnessed 
the performance of Tolstoy’s “Powers 
of Darkness” as that was given by the 
Stage Society during their last season, 
will have an opportunity of gauging 
the difference between the presence 
and the absence of the religious senti- 
ment in drama. In the “Powers of 
Darkness” the religion comes in, not 
as a thing taken for granted or as a 
matter of convention, but as a sub- 
stantive element in the drama, just as 
it does in Greek tragedy. When 
Nikita mutters, “It felt strange taking 
that oath before the ikon,” you antici- 
pate that the heavenly powers will 
make their presence felt, even as 
Apollo punished the house of Laius for 
his slighted oracle. The ikon (in the 
Russian play) is always there in the 
corner of the room. And you feel that 
in the mind of the playwright the su- 
pernal powers are always present like- 
wise watching over the scene. Your 
thoughts, as has been said, are carried 
backwards, past almost all modern 
drama, till they land you full upon the 
Greek stage. And that, in despite of 


all differences of time and creed, has 
so much in common with the “Powers 
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of Darkness” that, in a reflected wise, 
the modern drama sheds its light upon 
the ancient. The Chorus of Old Men 
in the “Antigone,” for example, 
which to all schoolboys and to many 
scholars is but a collection of dotards, 
seems not so when placed beside old 
Akim in Tolstoy’s play. 

Now the essential importance of J. 
Henry Shorthouse’s writings lies in 
this, that here again in another field— 
in fiction—religion enters as a substan- 
tive element in the thing created. It 
is a religion of a different kind from 
Tolstoy’s, and more remote still from 
that of Greek drama; but as in these 
instances it appears (one may say) 
nowmenally, as a part of the mental 
construction of the writer, not phe- 
nomenally, as a thing studied from 
without. Shorthouse in his preface to 
“John Inglesant” styles that a “philo- 
sophic romance.” He probably se- 
lected the phrase partly from prudence, 
knowing that all but readers of tracts 
would be scared away by the word 
“religious.” But a religious romance 
“John Inglesant” really is; “philo- 
sophic,” the adjective which applies to 
“Caleb Williams,” is not the right one 
for this book. 

Their religious character then gives 
to “John Inglesant,”’ and practically to 
all Shorthouse’s stories, a place apart. 
But, of course, they could never have 
had any place, could never, in sporting 
phrase, have been “placed” at all, if 
the writer, besides his separate outlook 
on life and on romance, had not had 
the gifts which make for permanence 
in his art. In these days of a journal- 
ism covering the world, at once fever- 
ish and flippant, mocking at all things 
and attempting all things, it was no 
small matter that a man conscious, as 
Shorthouse must have been, of literary 
gifts above the common, should set 
himself to labor between business 
hours, ohne Hast and yet almost ohne 
Rast, at one novel, through a period of 
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ten years; during which time he spoke 
of what he had in hand to hardly a 
soul outside his immediate circle. Pos- 
sibly he recalled that saying of Goethe, 
that a man who has work of this kind 
on hand is like the treasure-seekers of 
old, whose discipline forbade them to 
speak to any man of their search till 
its end was accomplished. Shorthouse, 
working in this deliberate way, did 
not produce much. The volumes of 
his “Life and Letters” and his “‘Liter- 
ary Remains,” lately published, give us 
down to the crumbs of his intellectual 
table. The “Remains” include a cer- 
tain number of essays and reviews 
(whereof his preface to the excerpts 
from Molinos’ “Spiritual Guide’ is the 
best known and of chiefest literary 
merit), a few short stories, and a little 
—a very little—verse. Who has not 
written a little verse? Many an honest 
stockbroker has, while Plancus was 
still Consul, composed more poetry 
than this volume contains, and by this 
time forgot he ever touched a pen. 
The review of Maurice’s life helps us 
in the not easy task of determining the 
writer’s religious outlook; and there is 
at least one of the short stories—an 
impression rather—*A Sunday After- 
noon,” which strikes exactly the 
right note, and shows the artist in 
J. Henry Shorthouse triumphing over 
the controversialist. 

The letters are not of a kind to add 
to Shorthouse’s literary reputation. 
Many excellent masters of English 
have been but poor letter-writers. But 
they give a very pleasant picture of his 
character, which, if that be possible, 
erred only by an excess of amiability. 
Occasionally the writer seems too 


much disposed to be all things to all 
men; but his admiration of some of 
his friend’s work, which strikes the 
colder critic as excessive, was doubt- 
less quite sincere. He was a humble- 
minded man, and his power of admira- 
tion went often beyond his warranty; 
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but that is only the excess of a quality, 
and one which, by all appearance, 
Shorthouse shared with the greatest 
name in all our letters. With interven- 
ing passages of explanation written by 
Mrs. Shorthouse, and with one very in- 
teresting memoir from one of Henry 
Shorthouse’s cousins (Mrs. W. H. 
Evans), these letters give an adequate 
account of a life simple and studious 
and free from adventure. To a man 
who lives much in his books and in an 
ideal world, it is of secondary conse- 
quence on what particular ground of 
our planet his habitation is fixed. 
Though the state of our author’s health 
obliged him, now and again, to take 
long holidays from business, he seems, 
after his youth, to have felt no inclina- 
tion towards travel. Italy, with which, 
while writing the second volume of 
“John Inglesant,” his imagination was 
so busy, he never saw in fact. 

It was, indeed, a life by its birth, 
and even by inheritance, altogether de- 
voted to quietism, both of body and 
spirit. Joseph Henry Shorthouse was 
born in Birmingham in 1834 of Quaker 
parents, and their eldest child. The 
father moved to a house in Edgbaston 
a year after Joseph Henry was born, 
so that, with the exception of a time 
passed in London as a boy (whose ob- 
ject was to cure him of his stammer, 
and was unavailing), and in his yearly 


‘holidays and so forth, the author of 


“John Inglesant” spent the whole of 
his days in this suburb of Birming- 
ham, and died there (at ““Lansdowne’’) 
on March 4, 1908. The position of the 
family was one of solid unpretentious 
comfort. The chemical works from 
which all their income was derived 
had been founded by the grandfather. - 
The widow of this first Shorthouse of 
Birmingham lived to a great age in 
a country house with a beautiful gar- 
den at Moseley, a few miles from Bir- 
mingham. The memory of this coun- 
try garden is reflected in many of 
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Shorthouse’s writings, and there Henry 
as a boy passed much of his time, 
very often in the company of four fe- 
male cousins—the Southalls—one of 
whom writes the Memoir spoken of 
above. 

“That which strikes me most [says 
Mrs. Evans] in recalling our inter- 
course with our cousin at this time is 
that our conversation did not consist 
of commonplaces. We talked for hours 
on literary subjects.” This would be 
when Henry Shorthouse was from six- 
teen to eighteen. 

The dissenting bodies, who were in 
those days cut off from the public 
schools and universities, had to make 
their own means and centres of cul- 
ture. The Society of Friends had its 
Essay Society. to which Henry Short- 
house was a diligent contributor, and 
thus early exercised himself in using 
his pen. Religious or quasi-metaphysic 
discussions—these too, it is evident, 
often took place between the cousins. 
In these days Henry Shorthouse— 
whose stammer and great nervousness 
prevented him from attending school— 
was thrown much more with the other 
sex than with his own; and so no 
doubt it continued to be throughout 
his life. He fell in love, with Miss 
Scott of Edgbaston, before he was of 
age, and was married to this lady 
when not quite twenty-three: he had 
thus little time to frequent grown-up 
bachelor society. Naturally his novels 
were specially popular with women. 
“No appreciation of his writings,” says 
Shorthouse’s biographer, “pleased Mr. 
Shorthouse more than that of good 
women.” Howbeit his published let- 
ters are divided about equally between 
the two sexes; and whether that fact 
be partly due to the greater method of 
the male one it is impossible to say. 
His correspondent in youth is Margaret 
Southall (Mrs. Evans); after his fame 
was made his chief woman correspond- 
ent is Lady Welby, and one of his 
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chief male ones the latter’s relative, 
Dr. Talbot, the Warden of Keble. 
Alexander Macmillan, the Bishop of 
Ripon, and Mr. Edmund Gosse are also 
among the number. The two distinct 
events of Shorthouse’s life, next after 
his marriage (he had no children), were 
his leaving the Society of Friends and 
his baptism into the English Chuvch; 
this took place in 1861, and the publi- 
cation of “John Inglesant,” or perhaps 
we should say its first printing in 1880 
--it was begun in 1866 and finished in 
1876. All the essentials of culture he 
had found in the circle to which he be- 
longed. That Shorthouse had no great 
equipment in other languages but his 
own is evident. If as a young man he 
takes pleasure in finding that he can 
make out most of an Italian libretto, 
he confesses later in life that he has 
forgotten much of the Italian he ever 
knew; and he makes errors more con- 
siderable than the writing of “San 
Giorgio” with an “e.” Here and there 
it must be confessed his mistakes are 
annoying, not because the ignorances 
themselves are heinous, but because 
they generally occur needlessly and in 
the midst of an assumption of knowl- 
edge. In one of his stories (“Sir Per- 
cival,” unless we forget) he has an 
imaginary French motto, “Amour dure: 
dure Amour,” where the second “dure” 
is—the context shows—an adjective. 
But as “amour” is masculine such an 
adjective is, of course, impossible. In 
“The Little Schoolmaster Mark” we 
have a certain “Barotin” introduced; 
and here again the context seems to 
show that “Barotin” is in Shorthouse’s 
mind the German for Baroness: the 
“Herr Rector” in the same story is 
evidently in Shorthouse’s view the par- 
son of the parish. 

“Last year, little one,” says the 
Court Chaplain in this story, “when the 
Herr Rector took thee away from the 
Latin school and from thy father’s 
tailoring, and confirmed thee, and thou 
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tookest thy first communion, and he 
made thee schoolmaster here, many 
wise people shook their heads. I do 
not think,” he continued, with a smile, 
“that they have ceased shaking them 
when they have seen in how strange a 
manner thou keepest school.” 

But he was right in so many more 
important matters that these slips are 
of no consequence. The evil of an edu- 
cation conducted in one language only 
lies chietly in this—that it engenders 
too quick and therefore too shallow a 
fashion of absorbing knowledge. But 
this vice Shorthouse quite escaped. 
We know as a fact that he read im- 
mensely as a preparation to the writ- 
ing of “John Inglesant’; and the book 
shows conclusively that what he read 
he assimilated in marvellous fashion. 
Among his minor writings the various 
German stories (““Mark,” “The Teacher 
of the Violin,” “Helena von Saarfeld’’) 
show not an equal but a remarkable 
assimilation of German romance. 

Perhaps the best way to express the 
type of mind and character (of mind, 
at least) which was formed or fostered 
by Shorthouse’s up-bringing, is to say 
that it was as near as may be the an- 
tithesis of Thackeray’s. There is, of 
course, no comparison in literary stand- 
ing between the author of “Jobn Ingle- 
sunt” and the greatest of English nov- 
elists; but for contrast of type they are 
excellently comparable. Thackeray’s 
Was eminently the public-school and 
university type of mind and character. 
His Anglo-Indian birth, the re-marriage 
of his mother, perforce cut him off 
from home life. His domestic ‘married 
life was short: when it ended, he pre- 
ferred his club to his home. After he 
ceased to be a Parisian, he was a Lon- 
doner, a club-man, to the end of his 
days. Shorthouse, on the contrary, 
was only for a year or so of his life 
away from home influences: he was a 
provincial, with something of a pro- 
vincial’s narrowness, with much more 


of his ignorance of men; but then 
without the Londoner’s conventional- 
ity. That from the edge of his smoky 
Midland town Shorthouse looked out 
into a world of hedgerows and fields, 
of parks and manor houses, and ideal- 
ized that in a wonderful fashion, choos- 
ing to see only what was pleasant to 
look upon, this is obvious. What of 
this world he elected to look at most, 
and idealize the most, were the parks 
and manors and the inhabitants of 
them—the country aristocracy, in a 
word. This has been set down as a 
vulgarity in Shorthouse, but unjustly. 
There is, in truth, no vulgarity in ad- 
iniration, even when that rests upon 
the ideal more than on the actual. 
There is no vulgarity in Shakespeare’s 
admiration of the Southampton or the 
Pembroke to whom his sonnets are ad- 
dressed; though we may be sure that 
neither was worthy of that tribute— 
indeed, unless he had been a demigod 
how should he be? Vulgarity consists 

in the admiration of mean things. — 
Bulwer-Lytton and Disraeli and the 
host of Book-of-Beauty romancers and 
poetasters, their contemporaries—these 
are vulgar. They admired the nobility 
because they drove four-in-hands and 


had vast wealth and a troop of “re- 
tainers,” because they wore divers 
waistcoats and watch chains. Then 


descended Thackeray’s iron hand and 
blotted out all that, let us hope, for 
ever. We to-<lay read Thackeray so 
much for his humor, his gaiety and 
wit, the urbanity of his perfect style; 
we are so conscious of the geniality of 
his later years, bordering at times 
upon sentimentality; and then time bas 
made the world he pictures with pur- 
posed exaggeration still more fantastic 
in our eyes, that we are wont to over- 
lock the bitter and immense power of 
craftsmanship, especially in his 
But where in the whole 


his 
earlier years. 


range of literature do you get a gal- 
lery of portraits more terrible than 
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Thackeray has made out of the upper 
members of society, his creations?— 
Old Sir Pitt Crawley, young Sir Pitt, 
Bute Crawley, and Mrs. Bute; Lord 
Steyne, Lord Cinqgbars, Lord Bareacres, 
Lord Dorking, Lord Castlewood (of 
“The Virginians”), and Will Esmond. 
There is hardly one of these who has 
a redeeming quality, who is not the 
embodiment of meanness, of selfish- 
ness, of cowardice—all but physical 
cowardice—and of that, too, in many 
instances. And these people are 
created, not borrowed from the con- 
ventionalities of melodrama, as Dick- 
ens’ villains are—his Carker and his 
Heep, his Quilp or Bill Sikes. These 
lords and baronets of Thackeray have 
haunted the mind of two generations, 
and have begot the prejudice, deep- 
seated but unconscious, that no ad- 
miration of folks of this class can be 
other than mean—that, to put it shortly, 
to pay respect to a “lord” is in itself a 
vulgar act. Shorthouse’s up-bringing 
seems to have kept him quite outside 
this influence of Thackeray, so that he 
never even felt the necessity of justi- 
fying his ideal view. This had at least 
the advantage of giving a directness 
and simplicity to his theory of life and 
of society from which he never de- 
parted. In a letter on “John Ingle- 
sant” its author boldly asserts “the 
unpopular doctrine,” “that the end of 
existence is not the good of one’s 
neighbors but one’s own culture.” The 
true nobleman shapes himself on no 
standard marked out for him by the 
common voice: he obeys only the dic- 
tates of his own conscience. It is a 
kind of Christian Nietzscheism, and 
one more example of the truth that 
extremes meet. But of course its 
seeming harshness is modified when 
we take into account its “religious 
sanctions.” We have no intention of 
discussing it on abstract grounds. But 
unless it be taken account of, Short- 
house’s work cannot possibly be under- 
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stood. This aristocratic ideal always 
runs side by side with the distinctly 
religious element in his stories. 

Not of course that Shorthouse as a 
ereator was also a preacher. No crea- 
tor is that, in his creative moments. 
And Shorthouse consciously suffers be- 
cause people will take his stories as al- 
legories. Canon Ainger had done that 
with “The Little Schoolmaster Mark” 
(Canon Ainger’s fine critical insight 
having gone to sleep in the pulpit), 
and Shorthouse writes to tell him, in 
the politest possible way, that he has 
missed the point of the tale. For a 
religious novel is not necessarily a 
preaching novel: it may not be dis- 
tinctly that, if religion is treated in the 
only way in which it can belong to 
art—as a part of life, not as a series of 
propositions. 

It was partly because, once “John 
Inglesant” had been published, readers 
would insist on doing what Canon 
Ainger did, making allegories or doc- 
trines or purposes out of Sborthouse’s 
books, that all the later among these 
have suffered much in _ reputation. 
They are very far inferior to his great 
romance: on that point no two opinions 
are possible. But most, almost all, are 
much above the average of contempo- 
rary fiction. “The Little Schoolmas- 
ter Mark” would be enough to estab- 
lish what one may call a.minor fame. 

“John Inglesant” was printed for pri- 
vate circulation (but sent also to some 
reviews) in 1880. In February 1881 
it was regularly published by Macmil- 
lan & Co. Its success was almost 
immediate; and the most part of Short- 
house’s letters for the next year are 
taken up with the book in one way or 
another, now telling a friend of a re- 
view or a report of how the romance 
had been received by a distinguished or 
an exalted personage, now in thanks 
for the same sort of information sent 
to himself. His satisfaction with his 
success is naif and unaffected. 
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After “John Inglesant” came “The 
Little Schoolmaster Mark,” of which 
the present Part I. formed at first the 
whole story, and had best have so re- 
mained. The second part was printed 
at the end of 1884. “Sir Percival” was 
published -in 1886. Shorthouse, it 
seems, began “Blanche, Lady Falaise” 
in the autumn of 1887; it was first pub- 
lished in 1891. “This was the last ro- 
mance that Mr. Shorthouse was able to 
complete. He found that the labor of 
preparing for publication was too bur- 
densome for continuance, as he only 
retired from business within a year of 
his death.” The’ stories in the 
“Teacher of the Violin’ volume had 
already appeared, mostly in ‘“Macmil- 
lan.” “Countess Eve” and the volume 
of collected tales were published in 
1888. From 1888 Shorthouse’s letters 
say little about his own writings, much 
of those of his friends. The golden 
time of literary composition had gone 
by for him; since the coming of his 
fame it was but a few years. But no 
doubt the most golden years of all 
were those between 1866 and 1876 
when he was at work on “John Ingle- 
sant,” with no clear expectation how 
it was to see the day. “For about ten 
years he worked at intervals at his 
self-chosen task, always reading to me 
each paragraph or page as it was writ- 
ten, but rarely mentioning the matter 
to any of his friends. . . . The book 
was finished at Llandudno in 1876.” 

It would be like playing a tedious 
after-piece to speak of Shorthouse’s 
minor works after discussing “John 
Inglesant.” It is, therefore, best to 
deal with them now. As has been 
said above, our appreciation of them 
will be quite lost if we set out with 
the theory that the writer was before 
all else a man with a doctrine, and his 
book before all else an exposition of 
that doctrine. An artist and a work 
of art can never be of such kinds. We 
heed not even pay overmuch attention 
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to what he himself says on the subject, 
when his inspiration has gone from 
him; when his imagination exhausted 
is slumbering, and another faculty of 
his mind, the reasoning intellect, is 
awake. A much greater man than 
Shorthouse, Goethe himself, was given 
to expounding his work and very in- 
genious in finding therein intentions 
of which we may be sure, while he 
was at his labor, he knew nought. All 
Wwe can say is that a man’s doctrine 
springs of his personality, or it adapts 
itself to his personality, and his work 
springs of his personality likewise. 
The two are brothers if you please; 
but brothers of diverse characters, like 
the Walt and Vult of Richter’s “Fle- 
geljahre.” Of Shorthouse’s personality 
we have said that if it had to be ex- 
pressed in shorthand one could hardly 
do it better than to say that he was 
the antithesis of Thackeray. He was 
neither humorous nor humorsome, 
neither gay, nor bitter, nor self-asser- 
tive, nor possessed of that keen and 
penetrating eye which Thackeray 
shared with only one other writer of 
his age, Carlyle. Shorthouse had been 
brought up in the bosom of Dissent 
and accustomed to take his  pleas- 
ures sadly—i.e. soberly, as such folk do. 
No wild oats had grown in the purlieus 
of his mind. On the other hand, his 
lines had fallen to him in pleasant 
places; he had been untroubled by the 
pangs of despised love, by law's de- 
lays, by the insolence of office; his pa- 
tient merit had never smarted at the 
scorn of the unworthy. A radical, he 
might have fretted at the glimpses of 
life which he saw outside his smoky 
town, the manors and rich parks of 
Warwickshire and Worcestershire. In 
his mind they begot only admiration; 
he idealized them, and probably, too 
(though this is contentious ground), he 
idealized the English Church. Out of 
these two things he made his picture 
of the Christian gentleman; much as a 
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century and a half earlier a man of 
very different outward circumstances 
and character, but humble-minded as 
was Shorthouse, had made his picture 
of the Christian hero. This idea or 
ideal runs through all Shorthouse’s 
writing. Almost always we have a 
great nobleman or a prince, a chateau 
or a magnificent manor-house; and the 
dominant notion with all these people 
is after serving God to preserve the 
traditions of their order. The natural 
human emotions are of little impor- 
tance set beside these two duties. It 
is almost a sin for a roturier to dream 
of marrying a lady of rank (“Come 
what may,” says the hero in “Helena 
von Saarfeld,” “I will not marry her. 
The world shall never say that this 
divine creature married Richter the 
player’); and it is quite a sin for a 
subject, such as Otto von Saale in “The 
Teacher of the Violin,” to love a prin- 
cess and dream that she may love him. 
Do not ask why, nor why again Jobn 
Inglesant should have been so wedded 
to the name of obedience—for he obeys, 
not the constituted authority in any 
particular acts, rather the influence of 
the Jesuit as a determining factor of 
his life—that he must perforce resign 
ali thoughts of Mary Collet. There is no 
profit in arguing about a temperament. 
It is of more profit to see with what 
art Shorthouse contrives to keep the 
atmosphere of this temperament about 
you, and how rarefied an atmosphere 
that is. In this regard Shorthouse 
most resembles Mr. George Meredith, 
whose work is, of course, wider, 
stronger, and fuller than that of Short- 
house. But with Meredith, as with 
Shorthouse, a good deal of what is 
natural, probable, and human has to 
be discarded or written upside down 
to suit the temperament of the ro- 
mancer. Shorthouse is never really 
objective. But it would be an ab- 
surdity to suppose he is always seri- 
ous. Most people would, we believe, 
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agree that “Sir Percival” was his 
worst book. But in that there are ad- 
mirable scenes, as the one of Virginia 
discoursing her Radicalism at _ the 
Duke’s dinner table with a high sense 
of her courage and readiness for mar- 
tyrdom when the explosion shall fol- 
low, the Duke’s grave looks, his beck- 
oning to the butler and the serious con- 
ference which ensues, ending in—a 
comparison of corks. The butler has 
brought up a wrong brand. It is ex- 
cellent, and as the French say, it is 
dans la note. Who again but he would 
have carried the unruffied serenity of - 
the ancien régime to such a climax as 
he does with his “Marquis de St. 
Palaye,” whose last words to his rival 
and murderer are, “Was that quite 
fair?” Sir Percival himself, in a more 
marked degree, adds the Christian hero 
type on to that of the gentleman. He, 
of course, is meant to be the Parsifal, 
the perfectly pure spirit. Equally true 
is it, that from want of realization he 
topples over from being sublime into 
the school-girl’s hero. But Lord Fa- 
laise in “Blanche, Lady Falaise” is 
better imagined; and some of his 
speeches are natural and boyish, as 
they are meant to be. 

Though we have said there was noth- 
ing really vulgar in Shorthouse’s out- 
look on life, it is yet true that now 
and again his presentation of it does 
fringe vulgarity, as his stories have a 
kinship to those which in penny num- 
bers are the reading of shop-assistants 
and maid-servants, and as, now and 
then, his sublime touches the ridicu- 
lous. There must, without doubt, have 
been an element—we will not say of 
vulgarity, but of unculture—somewhere 
in the recesses of Shorthouse’s char- 
acter—a sort of atavism it may be— 
though in small quantity; for it ap- 
pears here and there in his style, 
which, in most cases, expresses so 
much the reverse of unculture. Here 
and there we are shocked by an insin- 
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cere and conventional epithet or phrase 
which might almost come out of a 
penny novelette, by piled-on superla- 
tives or that repetition of the same 
word in a different cénnection which 
is a fault of style just because it 
shows a lack, for the time being, of 
sincerity. 

On the other hand, so far as his plan, 
his conscious idealism allows, he has 
a good sense of character. All the 
personages in “Blanche, Lady Falaise” 
are lifelike, except Paul Damerle the 
preacher. Dr. Boteraux, the well-born 
scholar parson, the ideal “high and 
dry,”’ whose love for his daughter even 
must obey the law of caste and not ex- 
press itself audibly in ordinary life, 
who does little “church work,” as it is 
called, but preaches admirable sermons 
to a village audience (as does the fa- 
ther of Otto von Saale); he is a per- 
fectly possible character, while he once 
more enforces the Sborthousian doc- 
trine. Blanche, the daughter, cannot 
understand this view of things, and 
longs for self-sacrifice. So her heart 
is shut to the charms of George Fa- 
laise, to her own infinite loss, as we 
are given to understand. The first 
meeting of the two is very good:— 


Then, with the air of a Christian girl 
of the second century being led to 
martyrdom, she rose from her seat and 
said:— : 

“You would like to go round the 
garden.” 

“TI wonder,” he said, “why it is, when 
we look upon anything like this— 
woods, you know, and—what do you 
call it?—the distant plain, and the sky 
—you, you think it is so beautiful. 
Why do you?’ 

Now it may seem a curious thing, 
but this remark attracted the girl more 
than, a moment or two ago, she could 
have supposed that any word of her 
companion could have done. It seemed 
to her Socratic. 

She had read, over and over again, 
translations of one or two of Plato's 
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dialogues, with a desperate determina- 
tion to find out what it was that was 
so supremely great in them, and she 
had succeeded in grasping that pecul- 
iarity of Socrates which made him so 
great and so detested—the habit of ask- 
ing questions which nobody could an- 
swer. She looked at her companion 
with a glance that so nearly ap- 
proached to interest that it sent the 
blood dancing through every vein... . 

He felt bound to relieve what he fan- 
cied was her embarrassment, not know- 
ing, ignorant boy as he was, that at 
certain moments the female mind de- 
lights in being embarrassed. 

“I suppose,” he said, “I suppose that 
if I knew more about tints, and grada- 
tions of light and shadow, and fore- 
grounds, and all that sort of thing, I 
should understand it better.” 

The mystic light, the unknown Infin- 
ite, faded from before her at these 
commonplace words. (Pp. 52-54.) 


With Paul Damerle on his side we 
get away from all reality into the at- 
mosphere of the penny number, and 
the fall is precipitous. 

He turned into this remote corner 
and knocked at the door of a dingy- 
looking red-brick house. It was opened 
immediately by three servants. 

“Lady Elizabeth Poer?’ he said. 

These two stories of modern life are 
accounted Shorthouse’s distinct fail- 
ures. It is obvious that it is in such 
as these that his peculiar idealizations 
are brought to the rudest proof. “The 
Countess Eve” is, again, a rather child- 
ish attempt to play a game which was 
hardly worth playing. Miss Thacke- 
ray (Mrs Richmond Ritchie), had exe- 
cuted the tours de force of turning some 
of the best-known nursery tales into 
stories of contemporary life “with new 
furniture and effects.” As tours de 
force they passed well enough; but 
once the thing had been done, all the 
charm of the experiment was gone; 
and why several other writers—and 
among them Miss Yonge and J. Henry 
Shorthouse—should have tried their 
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hands at the same legerdemain is not 
now explicable. “The Countess Eve” 
is the result, so far as Shorthouse is 
concerned; only it deals. not with a 
nursery tale, but with the Garden of 
Eden. It is a story artistically above 
the level, perhaps, of “Sir Percival” or 
“Blanche,” seeing that the fantastic at- 
mosphere is never broken by the sound 
of everyday affairs—no rude axe daunts 
the nymphs of Shorthouse’s world. 
The mystic world is suggested with 
fine effect; and we have only to com- 
pare this story with, say, Miss Yonge’s 
“My Young Alcides” to see of how 
much keener a temper is our author’s 
writing. In this tale, but much better 
and more fully in some of the others, 
are found two elements with which he 
evidently loved to deal: the place of 
music in the intellectual life and a sort 
of idealized stage. the notion of which 
Shorthouse must, one thinks, have 
taken from German romance, and, in 
fact, took most probably from “Wil- 
helm Meister.” Whether he was a 
good musician or a good critic of music 
we are not told; and, in truth, that 
matters littl. But in an admirable 
passage of the opening of “The 
Teacher of the Violin,” telling of the 
effect on Otto’s temperament of wood 
and wind, in certain places of “The 
Countess Eve,” and in the second vol- 
ume of “John Inglesant,” Shorthouse 
has written well on this head. The 
ideal stage appears in “The Countess 
Eve” and in “Helena von Saarfeld,” 
one of the short stories. And both 
these elements are united in “The Lit- 
tle Schoolmaster Mark,” which, it has 
been already said, if it stood quite alone, 
would be a very considerable achieve- 
ment, so admirably does it absorb and 
re-embody the delicate and evanescent 
spirit of German romance in the days 
of Jean Paui, the later spirit of 
Goethe. Jung’s “Heinrich Stillings 
Leben” has given the framework of 
the story. But it often reminds one of 
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“Wilhelm Meister’—nowhere more 


than in the passages which are con- 
cerned with the theatrical company 
with which the hero, the devout and 
simple peasant-boy, gets so strangely 
involved. Mark is a sort of male coun- 
terpart of Mignon, religion taking in 
him the place which love takes with 
Mignon; and the Prince’s sister is a 
counterpart of Katerina von Kletten- 
berg, who furnished the material for 
the “Bekentnisse einer schénen Seele.” 
How admirably is all this rendered by 
the language of the story! 


They had discovered in the deepest 
dell of their native mountain a deserted 
babe—the offspring doubtless of the 
loves of some wandering god. They 
were become its nurses, and fed it 
upon sacred honey and consecrated 
bread. Of immortal birth themselves, 
and untouched by the passing years, 
the boy became, as he grew up, the 
plaything, and finally the beloved, of 
his beautiful friends. But the boy 
himself is indifferent to their attrac- 
tions, and careless or averse to their 
caresses. He is often lost to them, 
and wanders in the mountain fast- 
nesses with the fawns and kids. 
Rural dances, and games and sacri- 
fices were presented with delicately 
conceived grouping and pictorial effect. 
Then the main action of the drama de- 
veloped itself. The most lovely of the 
nymphs, the queen and leader of the 
rest, inspires a devoted passion in the 
heart of the priest of Apollo, before 
whose altar they offer sacrifice, and 
listen for guiding and response. She 
rejects his love with cruel contempt, 
pining always for the coy and errant 
boy-god, who thinks of nothing but the 
distant mountain summits and the 
divine whispers of the rustling woods. 
The priest, insulted and enraged, in- 
vokes the aid of his divinity, and a 
change comes over the gay and magic 
scene. A terrible pestilence strikes 
down the inhabitants of these sylvan 
lawns, and gloormy funerals and the 
pathetic strains of dirges take the 
place of dances and lively songs. 
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The terrified people throw themselves 
before the altar of the incensed Apollo, 
and the god speaks again. His anger 
can be appeased only by the sacrifice 
of the contemptuous nymph who has 
insulted his priest, or of some one who 
is willing to perish in her place. Proc- 
lamation is made across the sunny 
lawns, inviting a victim who will earn 
the wreath of self-sacrifice and of im- 
mortal consciousness of a great deed, 
but there is no response. 

... There spreads a rumor among 
the crowd—fanned probably by hope— 
that at the last moment a god will 
interfere. Some even speak of the 
wandering boy, if he could only be 
found. Surely he—so removed from 
earthly and selfish loves, so strange in 
his simplicity. in his purity—surely he 
would lay down his guileless life with- 
out a pang. Could he only be found, 
or would he appear! 

The herald’s voice had died away for 
the third time amid a fanfare of trum- 
pets. At the foot of the steps of the 
long terrace, by the Roman fountain, 
a delicate and lovely form stood on the 
grassy verge before the aitar, by the 
leaping and rushing water’s side; a lit- 
tle to the left, whence the road from 
Hades was supposed to come, stood 
the divine messenger, the lofty herald. 
Clad in white, with a white wand, be- 
hind the altar stood the wretched 
priest, on whom the fearful task de- 
volved; the passion of terror, of pity, 
and of love, traced upon his face; all 
sound of music had died away; a hush 
as of death itself fell upon the ex- 
pectant crowd; from green arch and 
trellised walk the throng of masques, 
actors and spectators alike, pressed 
forward upon the lawn before the 
altar. . The priest tore the fillet 
from his brow and threw down his 
knife. 


And of course it is before all things 
the language of “John Inglesant” 
which makes that book a thing of 
worth and permanence. As the au- 
thor had far more leisure for this than 
for anything else he produced, so it 
very much betters the others in almost 
every quality, but most of all in its 
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completeness and dignity. From the 
very first the excellence of the writing 
seizes us—in the account of how Rich- 
ard Inglesant was sent by Cromwell, 
Earl of Essex, to bring to reason the 
monks of Westacre, and how the Prior, 
despite all forewarning, preached his 
sermon in defiance of the civil power, 
whereby the priory was dissolved and 
Westacre came into the Inglesant 
family. A subsidiary intention is, of 
course, that religion revenges itself by 
taking possession of the mind and 
character of the grandson. It is 
Nikita’s “It felt strange taking that 
oath before the ikon” translated in a 
new way, according to Shorthouse’s 
philosophy. But, that apart, how ad- 
mirable an introduction to the story is 
this picture of Richard Inglesant be- 
holding Westacre for the first time. 


In the middle of the summer after- 
noon he crossed the brow of the hilly 
common, and saw the roofs of the 
Priory beneath him surrounded by its 
woods. The country all about lay 
yeaceful in the soft, mellow sunlight; 
wide slopes of wood, intermixed with 
shining water, and the quiet russet 
downs stretching beyond. Richard had 
sent on a man the day before to warn 
the Prior, who had been expecting his 
coming all day. The house stood with 
a little walled court in front of it, and 
a gate-house; and consisted of three 
buildings—a chapel, a large hall, and 
another building containing the Prior’s 
Parlor and other rooms on the ground 
floor, and a long gallery or dormitory 
above. out of which opened other 
chambers; the kitchens and _ stables 
were near the latter building. on the 
right side of the court. (P. 10.) 


We have often contrasted Shorthouse 
with Thackeray, but here they meet on 
the common ground of style. The 
passage just quoted recalls another, 
more excellent still, wherein Esmond 
yatches the sun set behind the rookery 
of Castlewood the day the new lord 
comes into possession. The banished 
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prior, whose zeal possibly in the eyes 
of our author lacked culture from its 
excess—though of course we are not 
to hold Shorthouse responsible for this 
detail—becomes a sort of ghost in the 
fashion of Sir Walter’s ghosts. Rich- 
ard’s son Eustace succeeds to West- 
acre, and this Eustace, a courtier like 
his father, takes up the elder of his 
twin sons to be a page to the king; 
but he leaves John Inglesant to soli- 
tude or the companionship of the ser- 
vants and the chaplain; until turns 
up Father St. Clair (Father Hall) the 
Jesuit, the moving spring of Johnny’s 
life, and alas! decidedly the most con- 
ventional character in the book. F2- 
ther Hall is a close parallel to the 
Father Holt of Esmond, and conse- 
quently less original than that person- 
age, who on his side is not convincing. 
But the description of Johnny’s relig- 
ious doubts and searchings of heart is 
admirably done, and is quite outside 
the sphere of Thackeray; and admira- 
ble are the little sketches of the priests 
and parsons of the neighborhood whom 
the lad visits in search of light. One 
of this group has a curious and doubt- 
less quite accidental likeness to the 
astrologer-chaplain in the “Chartreuse 
de Parme.” Artistically considered, 
this portion of “John Inglesant” is as 
good as any in the whole first vol- 
ume and better than almost any part 
in the second, even as the writer’s un- 
derstanding of English scenery and 
English character is superior to his 
understanding of Italian scenery and 
Italian character. For seeing that 
“John Inglesant” is really more than 
aught else the biography of a _ soul, 
such a discourse as the following by 
Inglesant’s Platonic parson-friend is as 
important as any historical event with 
which the hero was afterwards mixed 


up. 


Here, in this book which I was read- 
ing when you so kindly came to see 
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ine, are withered flowers, which I have 
gathered in my rambles, and keep as 
friends and companions of pleasant 
places, streams, and meadows, and of 
some who have been with me—and 
now are not. There is one; this single 
yellow flower. It is a ‘tormentilla, 
which is good against the plague. 
What is it, that, as I hold it, makes 
me think of it as I do? Faded flowers 
have something to me miraculous and 
supernatural about them. though, in 
fact, it is nothing wonderful that the 
texture of a flower being dried sur- 
vives. It is not in the flower, but in 
our immortal spirit that the miracle is. 
All these delightful thoughts that come 
into my mind when I look at this 
flower—thoughts, and fancies, and 
memories—what are they but the re- 
sult of the alchemy of the immortal 
spirit, which takes all the pleasant, 
fragile things of life, and transmutes 
them into immortality in our own na- 
ture! And if the poor spirit and intel- 
lect of man can do this, how much 
more may the supreme creative intel- 
lect mould and form all things, and 
bring the presence of the supernatural 
face to face with us in our daily walk. 
(P. 41.) 


Then Johnny goes up to London and 
becomes a supernumerary page at 
Court. It is during this time that he 
makes his first visit to the lay monas- 
tery Little Gidding, the whole Gescrip- 
tion of which, a subject acutely sym- 
pathetic with the temper of Shorthouse, 
has always been reckoned, and justly, 
one of the golden passages of the book. 
We are still concerned with Johnny’s 
soul more than with anything external. 
The scene where he receives the sacra- 
ment in the Ferrars’ Chapel may be 
taken as the culminating point of this 
subjective history. 

Above the altar, which was profusely 
bedecked with flowers, the antique 
glass of the east window, which had 
been carefully repaired. contained a 
figure of the Saviour of an early and 
severe type. The form was gracious 
and yet commanding, having a_bril- 
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liant halo round the head, and being 
clothed in a long and apparently seam- 
less coat; the two forefingers of the 
right hand were held up to bless. 
Kneeling upon the half-pace, as he re- 
ceived the sacred bread and tasted the 
holy wine, this gracious figure entered 
into Inglesant’s soul, and stillness and 
peace unspeakable, and life, and light, 
and sweetness, filled his mind. He 
was lost in a sense of rapture, and 
earth and all that surrounded him 
faded away. When he returned a little 
to himself, kneeling in his seat in the 
church, he thought that at no period of 
his life, however extended, should he 
ever forget that morning or lose the 
sense and feeling of that touching 
scene, of that gracious figure over the 
altar, of the bowed and kneeling fig- 
ures, of the misty autumn sunlight and 
the sweeping autumn wind. Heaven 
itself seemed to have opened to him, 
and one fairer than the fairest of the 
angelic hosts to have come down to 
earth. (Pp. 59, 60.) 


But not alone is this passage of the 
Gidding visit sympathetic with the 
feelings of the author; it is, in its 
shadow of romantic love for Mary 
Collet mingling with its sacramental- 
ism, an admirabie piece of historic psy- 
chology, transmuting to its page the 
fine essence of seventeenth-century de- 
votional poetry—the verse of Herbert 
and Vaughan and Crashaw—but mostly 
of this last. Even so the earlier- 
quoted discourse of the Platonic par- 
son might be matched with a great 
deal of English prose of this date. 
Here we touch the unique quality in 
“John Inglesant”’: that out of the na- 
tive sympathy which made Shorthouse 
become a student of English seven- 
teenth-century literature (of the Angli- 
ean type), and the added sympathy 
and insight begot of this long study. he 
has drunk in the spirit of that age and 
party as few romancers have ever 
done for any time; more deeply even 
than Thackeray absorbed the spirit of 
our Silver Age, though Thackeray’s 
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greater literary gifts allowed him to 
make in some respects a wider use of 
his knowledge. There has sprung up 
at no other time in our history a 
stranger literary product than the 
verse of this Anglican group of poets— 
Donne, Vaughan, Herbert, Crashaw, 
Herrick—which throughout has a like- 
ness of kinship, is all instinct with 
beauty, yet never leaves an impress of 
full—the fullest—sincerity; and which 
graduates so marvellously—taking the 
verse of this Pleiad as a whole—from 
brutal coarseness, up through romance, 
into religious devotion. No descrip- 
tion can give an idea of that poetry 
to a reader who is unfamiliar with 
some good proportion of it; but prob- 
ably such readers are few. To judge 
it, as most of us do, standing upon the 
threshold is one thing; so to absorb it 
that one’s mind has taken the very 
form and pressure of the time, is quite 
another thing; and this is what Short- 
house has achieved. 

In this history of John 
spiritual development the events of 
national history flit out and in of the 
narrative in a capricious fashion, some- 
times very impressively, as in the ac- 
count of Strafford’s ghost—another 
purple patch—sometimes quite the re- 
verse, as in Johnny’s proceedings dur- 
ing Laud’s trial: never in a wholly ar- 
tistic fashion. Our author is here and 
throughout large portions of his story 
in the position of a circus rider trying 
to ride two horses and keep them al- 
ways in step: it is impossible to 
achieve the feat with perfect grace. 
Perhaps Thackeray’s literary instinct 
was the surer in making history, as he 
said, step down from her high place, 
put off her cothurni, and mingle in 
every-day life. On the other hand, if 
Shorthouse had done the same we 
should have missed a great deal. We 
have always in his book a sense of 
great historical events, though they 
pass in the background. Excellent, for 


Inglesant’s 
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example, is the picture of Oxford dur- 
ing the war, even though one feels that 
Johnny would really have had very lit- 
tle part or lot in the business. Then 
there is the episode of the rescue of 
Lady Fentham, which is a separate 
gem: all this serves its turn in empha- 
sizing Shorthouse’s doctrina, that a 
man should be a good Christian and a 
man of the world. Unfortunately, it 
emphasizes it too obviously: the hero 
seems—in the unconscious cerebration 
of the author—to be posing for an ef- 
fect: as, in truth, all Shorthouse’s fine 
gentlemen do a little. It has been ad- 
mirably said, “Tact, as soon as it is 
praised, deserves no praise.” And one 
may say that as soon as a man’s fine 
manners are praised they too cease (al- 
most) to deserve it. Shorthouse is al- 
ways praising the fine manners of his 
fine gentlemen. And what a terrible 
come down is that when John Ingle- 
sant hints to Mary Collet that he is too 
poor to marry her; one of those sud- 
den shocks which we have noticed also 
in Shorthouse’s prose. 

All the part of the story connected 
with the enlistment of the Irish and 
the attempted relief of Chester, ending 
with Inglesant’s appearance on the 
seaffold, rises to a high level of inter- 
est, that should subdue the critical 
feelings of any reader. He may upon 
colder reflection complain of its want 
of naturalism, want of realism. Mere 
historical inaccuracies or voluntary de- 
partures from accuracy are of small 
moment—such as the attitude attribu- 
ted in the book to Tord Byron, who 
is reputed to have said, in reality, that 
if the King would call in the Irish, or, 
for that matter, the Turks, provided 
they would serve him, he saw nothing 
against it. In “John Inglesant” By- 
ron is filled with horror at the notion 
of enlisting the Irishry. The fault of 

1“ 4 weritable and faithful relation of what 


passed between Dr. Lee and certain spirits.” 
This was published within a year or two of 
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this portion does not lie in such things, 
but in the too clear anxiety of the 
author to put his hero in the most fa- 
vorable light, not merely face to face 
with his own conscience, but vis-a-vis 
even to his enemies. There is too 
much of the school-girl’s hero here, or 
even of the child’s, who, following 
some “third brother” through the 
troubles of his earlier years. has to 
“pretend” he didn’t mind. It is in 
this we surprise the essential weakness 
of Shorthouse, that which keeps his 
work on this side of real greatness, a 
flinching from reality, or thoroughness 
in any direction. Theoretically, John 
Inglesant made the most splendid sac- 
rifice that a man could make. But as 
you are never really allowed to see 
him in his hours of weakness, and 
even his enemies are not permitted to 
think the worst of him, the result upon 
reflection seems like the “pretending” 
of children. Then follows the vision 
in the crystal, which is admirably fitted 
to Shorthouse’s style of narration, and 
is, moreover, quite in the spirit of the 
time (Meric Casaubon’s “Veritable Re- 
lation,”* has, no doubt, supplied the 
pattern for it). Follows the murder of 
Eustace, as the crystal had foretold it. 
And therewith the first part (the Eng- 
lish portion of Inglesant’s history) 
comes to an end. 

On the way to Italy we stand by the 
death-bed of Mary Collet, a passage 
which, Mrs. Shorthouse tells us, was 
especially admired by the elder Short- 
house, who read “John Inglesant” 
for the first time in print a few 
months before he died. Was there, 
in fact, a pause in the writing be- 
tween the first and second parts? We 
are not told. It is certain that the 
Italian portion is suggestive of a cer- 
tain fatigue in the writer, and this 
notwithstanding that it contains the 
the event of the vision in “ John Inglesant.” 


But Dr. Lee was already dead when the es- 
sential part of Shorthouse’s story opens. 
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episode which was the germ of the 
whole romance. All this section is, 
of course, a great tours de force, seeing 
that the author was never in the coun- 
try he describes. -assages of descrip- 
tion are of high merit, and many of 
the episodes are so likewise. How 
good that scene is which leads to the 
acquaintance with the Cavaliere di 
Guardino, the murdered English lad, 
and the maskers; and then. again, the 
vielle-player’s story, and the Papal elec- 
tion, and much of the talk about music 
and the drama! They are utterly in 
the spirit of the age; but the career of 
the central figure has become too nebu- 
lous through all these histories; and, 
moreover, some of them read like imi- 
tations, like pastiches. The maskers’ 
scene has its counterpart “Don 
Quixote,” and the vielle-player’s story 
may have been suggested by more than 
Our author has turned his 
back too much on probability. The 
in which Lauretta figures 
are unreal as a dream. The crowning 
absurdity in this kind is that, though 


in 


ove novella. 


passages 


Eustace’s murderer had been living 
for some months in Lady Cardiff's 
household, Inglesant should, as we 


are constantly told, have gone to Italy 
without the least idea of Malvolti’s per- 
sonal appearance. A second improb- 
ability almost as great is that Ingle- 
the Jesuits, could not 
trace the villain. Howbeit, these two 
are capital to the story. 
for they alone are excuse for the hero’s 
drifting about as he does. Let us then 
close the book with the scene in the 
chapel among the mountains, which 
was, we know, the origin of the whole 
tale. 


sant’s friends, 


ignorances 


The priest, who was an old and sim- 
ple-looking countryman, continued his 
oftice without stopping; but when he 
had received the sacred elements him- 
self, he turned, and influenced prob- 
ably by his appearance and by his posi- 
tion at the altar, he offered Inglesant 
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the sacrament. He took it, and the 
priest, turning again to the altar, fin- 
ished the mass. 

Then Inglesant rose, and when the 
priest turned again, he was standing 
before the altar with his drawn sword 
held lengthwise across his hands. 

“My father,” he said, “I am the Cava- 
liere di San Giorgio, and as I came 
across the mountains this morning on 
my way to Rome, I met my mortal 
foe, the murderer of my brother, a 
wretch whose life is forfeit by every 
law, either of earth or heaven, a guilty 
monster steeped in every crime. Him, 


as soon as I had met him—sent by 
this lonely and untrodden way as it 
seems to me by the Lord’s hand—I 


thought to crusly at once, as I would a 
venomous beast, though he is worse 
than any beast. But, my father, he 
has appealed from me to the adorable 
name of Jesus, and I cannot touch him. 
But he will not escape. I give him 
over to the Lord. I give up my sword 
into the Lord’s hands, that He may 
work my vengeance upon him as it 
seems to Him good. Henceforth he is 
safe from earthly retribution, but the 
Divine Powers are just. Take this 
sword, reverend father, and let it lie 
upon the altar beneath the Christ Him- 
self, and I will make an offering for 
daily masses for my brother’s soul.” 
(P. 367.) 


An account of Shoerthouse’s writings 
is really incomplete until not our au- 
thor’s social theories only have been 
set forth (as has in some sort been 
done), but his religious creed likewise. 
To do that would, however, open up 
too many controverted questions. We 
must at least take for granted the dis- 
tinctly Christian and Anglican portions 
of it, assuming that the reader can re- 
construct them for himself. What was 
peculiar to Shorthouse was his special 
endeavor to combine Christianity with 
“culture.” That was the word he used 
generally, but sometimes it is Platon- 
ism, sometimes Hellenism, in the sense 
in which Matthew Arnold used the 
word. Hellenism is the best term. 
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But it is necessary to point out that 
Shorthouse never penetrated to the 
root of Platonism or Hellenism, in so 
far as he confounded these influences 
with what is commonly called “cul- 
ture.” To Shorthouse it was a mar- 
riage of morality and intellect that he 
sought to bring about. It is a com- 
mon error of our days (from which 
Matthew Arnold was not exempt) to 
overlook the moral side of Hellenism. 
Things which are so great do not rest 
on intellectual greatness alone; and 
that which makes the grandeur of 
Hellenism or sets the coping-stone upon 
its greatness is its embodiment of the 
supreme Pagan virtue. justice. It is 
easy to overlook this, because, in fact, 
the sense of justice has for our world 
been overlaid by other virtues—overlaid 


more especially by humanity, which 
to the Christian is “charity.” Justice 


has been lost sight of in her dwelling- 
house with the gods below. And mod- 
ern society is apt to confound justice 
with law. Yet even its law the mod- 
ern world has not created, but inher- 
ited it from the union of the Greek 
mind and the Latin. Thus people 
like Shorthouse read Plato for what 
they call his “spirituality”; they are 
interested in his speculations about 
a future life. And they never see— 
what yet is written on every page— 
that this spirituality, that these escha- 
tological myths of Plato have their 
root in one supreme passion of his 
mind—the love of justice. The pas- 
sage of the thirteenth chapter of the 
First Epistle to the Corinthians appeals 
Edinburgh Review. 


? As in the codes of the Byzantine emperors 
Theodosius and Justinian. 
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to such readers as a thing of life and 
power. But the famous “paradox” of 
the “Gorgias,” that it is better to suf- 
fer injustice than to do it, is for them 
only a sentiment, a beautiful idea and 
thing of “culture.” Now this sense of 
justice is not among the Greeks con- 
fined to Plato and to Socrates, though 
to themselves it ofte> seemed so to be; 
for it is the moral counterpart of all 
the Hellene’s sense of proportion, 
which is his sense of art. It lies con- 
cealed in all Hellenic “culture,” but 
in the poets it continually comes to 
light also. The paradoxes of their own 
creed are due more than everything 
else to this foundation of their minds. 
At whiles they, like Job, come to the 
conclusion that the heavenly powers 
are invincible, and that, whether they 
be just or no, it is no use complaining. 
At whiles, again, they do complain, or, 
with Prometheus and Ajax, defy 
Olympus. But oftener yet they trust 
with Plato that the Olympians are 
indeed just. 

By missing, then, this essential of 
the moral force of Paganism, Short- 
house really slid aside of the question 
he tried to solve. This is not written 
in any controversial spirit, nor with 
any desire to prejudice the question of 
a possible union of Christianity with 
Hellenism. But it is certain that such 
a union can never be planned by those 
who rest content with the surface of 
Hellenism, the flower of beauty grow- 
ing above it, like the water lily on the 
water, not troubling themselves con- 
cerning the depths below. 
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THE OLD ADAM. 


All the way down the village street 
yellow and white piacards met the 
interested eye of Mr. Henry Arbon. 
One window flaunted a yellow bill, the 
next a white one; some yard-gates bore 
oblong patches of the one or other hue 
on their front sides; the chimney of 
a house in building towered four- 
square in yellow; the white posts of 
The Blue Boar porch were swathed in 
yellow from the waist upwards; di- 
rectly over the way a broad frieze of 
white sheets stretched lavishly along 
The Blackbirds’ red brick front; and 
next to The Blackbirds’ a dingy cot- 
tage was papered with yellow from 
the eaves to the ground-level, and had 
the words Nonconformist Committee 
Room across its windows. Church and 
Dissent grappled in a Parish Council 
Election, slumbering feuds awoke, an- 
cient nicknames hummed, buried 
lapses stalked anew like gibbering 
ghosts, quip and accusation sped black- 
winged, humor took malice for ally. 

Mr. Henry Arbon, farmer and senior 
deacon of the principal chapel of the 
village, sat in his gig behind his fleet 
young mare. His broad tanned face 
shone freshly shaven above a spotless 
collar, the lemon-colored wheels of his 
gig glistened, the bay mare was 
groomed to a polish. The yellow bills 
bore his own name at the head of a file 
of dissenting champions; the white 
sheets urged everybody to vote for the 
Reverend Guy Leymour and half a 
score of lay bulwarks of Establish- 
ment. Mr. Arbon halted at the Cross, 
that open space in the village where 
four ways and many gossips meet; and 
where Tom Correll, with his pipe 
cocked under his rakish moustache, 
his long legs breeched jauntily, and his 
brown covert-coat on his arm, stood 


ready in front of The Swan. 


Tom Correll’s eyes followed Mr. Ar- 
bon’s intent look toward a neat white 
fence before a neat red brick house 
standing some dozen yards down the 
other street. Mr. Arbon’s face dark- 
ened and Tom smiled privately. At the 
white fence stood a buxom woman to 
whom a little man in black clerical 
dress was palpably persuasive. “There’s 
the parson courting Mrs. Winsley for 
her vote,” remarkei Tom casually. 

Mr. Arbon frowned, grunted, and 
checked the mare’s impatience impa- 
tiently. 

“She'll carry a few of her tenants 
with her whichever way she goes,” 
pursued Tom. “He knows.” 

Mr. Arbon threw the reins acros. the 
the mare’s back and said “Stand 
still!’ sternly. The mare started; 
the clergyman at the fence also 


started, turned his spectacled face, 
and then shook hands with Mrs. 
Winsley in effusive farewell. Mr. 


Arbon descended, swelling in his coat. 
He was a big man with a broad fleshy 
face, a nose that turned up slightly 
away from a mouth full of strong 
teeth, and a flat obstinate chin. “Jist 
a minute, if you’ll have an eye to her,” 
he said to Tom Correll. 

Mr. Arbon walked across to the white 
fence while Tom Correll patted the 
mare and smiled anew, with the land- 
lady of The Swan at the door to help 
him. Henry Arbon had been a wid- 
ower two years and Mrs. Winsley 
owned a nice little home and pony-car- 
riage as well as a score of cottages, 
and was a widow in the prime of life. 

“It’s only her vote,” remarked Tom 
to the landlady’s wise smile. 

“It’s herself as well,” said the land- 
lady emphatically. 

“She’s Church,” objected Tom pro- 
vokingly. 
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“What's that matter?’ said the land- 
lady contemptuously. “He’s had her in 
his eye, and this election’s a good ex- 
cuse for him. She won’t be Church 
long.” 

Mr. Arbon had Mrs. Winsley in his 
eye but, so far, he had not spoken,— 
only for her support. He intended she 
should first declare herself on his side, 
and he had purposed that morning-call, 
himself groomed, his turn-out impres- 
sive. As he neared the white fence 
the rector mounted his bicycle and 
rode off with the preliminary wobble of 
the middle-aged novice. Then Mr. Ar- 
bon also smiled, grimly. “Hope I 
ain’t disturbed our friend,” he said 
as he took Mrs. Winsley’s plump 
hand. 

“That's what he calied you,” said 
Mrs. Winsley, a fresh colored woman 
who equally became morning white 
apron and blue print, and evening 
black silk and gold chain. * ‘Our friend 
the enemy,’ Mr. Leymour said. I hope 
you really are friendly with him?’ Mr. 
Arbon cleared his throat. “Well, of 
course you will be after to-morrow’s 
over,” said Mrs. Winsley. The poll 
was next day. 

“We are hopin’ to have the pleasure 
of your company at our meetin’ to- 
night.” said Mr. Arbon persuasively. 
“I shall be back from Shendy about 
six, an’ if I may have the honor of 
eallin’ for you?” 

“Ah, you are going to Shendy Show,” 
said Mrs. Winsley. Shendy is a small 
town five miles east of the village, and 
Shendy Agricultural Show comes the 
first Thursday in June. “And is Mr. 
Correll really your companion?” 

“A neighbor,” explained Mr. Arbon. 
with some air of apology. Tom Cor- 





rell was a gay blade, openly regarding 
dog and gun and tavern more than 
higher things, and Mrs. Winsley, as a 
churchwoman, enjoyed hinting at any 
apparent departure by 
from 


the deacon 
Nonconformist  strait-lacedness. 
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“A little light-minded, but a first-rate 
judge,” remarked Mr. Arbon further. 

“Ah, your lovely horse! And you are 
exhibiting things at the Show of 
course? You must be very busy.” 

“Choked up,” said Mr. Arbon, sud- 
denly beset by the nearing haytime, 
and the Show, and the poll, and the 
prospective chairmanship,—and herself 
—‘“choked up. I’m glad to hear you 
haven’t been to the meetin’s on the 
other side.” 

“The rector strongly pressed me for 
this evening. He was very nice.” 

“They are,” said Mr. Arbon ironi- 
eally. “Wonderful stock o’ butter!’ 

“People seem to like him so much,” 
said Mrs. Winsley smoothly. 

“Astonishin’ how folks let themselves 
be soaped over! Don’t you be led 
away, Mrs. Winsley.” 

“That’s what he said. Shall we have 
to congratulate you on becoming 
chairman?” 

“Office I don’t want,” said Mr. Ar- 
bon. “‘An’ elections I don’t like,” he 
added emphatically. 


“The rector seems worried,” re- 
marked Mrs. Winsley. 
“No proper eatin’, drinkin’, wunor 


“But 


sleepin’,” pursued Mr. Arbon. 
when you feel it a matter of duty——’ 

“Exactly.” said Mrs. Winsley, who 
seemed to imply that the rector had 
also used a similar phrase. “And 
think of the honor of being chairman.” 

“I feel there’s some abler an’ fitter, 
Mrs. Winsley,” Mr. Arbon 
modestly. 

“I know a great many naturally look 
to the rector,” said Mrs. Winsley as 
if in sympathy. 

“A firebrand in the parish,” said the 
deacon quickly. 

“I have heard that your side rather 
blame the contest to him.” 

“A snake in the grass, Mrs. Winsley.” 

“Really, Mr. Arbon!’ 

“I'm a plain-speakin’ man, 
Winsley.” Everybody knew it. 


said 


Mrs. 
“His 
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tongue is like honey an’ full of guile, 
an’ he’s at every ear an’ every turnin’. 
But I won’t say too much behind his 
back, for there may come a time—this 
evening about seven, shall we say?” 

“Don’t let me trouble you, Mr. Ar- 
bon. You will be so busy with all 
your other friends.” 

“A pleasure an’ a honor.” 

“The rector also talked of calling,” 
said Mrs. Winsley as if to herself. 

“It’s like his cheek!” rapped out the 
deacon. 

“Why not?’ asked Mrs. Winsley with 
some show of dignity. “Why not? I 
have only myself to please.” 

“Jus-so, jus-so,” said Mr. Arbon 
quickly. “A feeling hand on the bit,” 
he warned himself. “Every confidence 


an’ no disrespect, Mrs. Winsley, I’m 
sure.” 
“IT can’t make any promise.” said 


Mrs. Winsley coyly. 

“I shall call about seven,” declared 
Mr. Arbon. He had ready a score of 
yellow bills,—Vote for Arbon—and if he 
could but sge a couple of those across 
the Winsley pony-carriage, but doubt- 
less Mrs. Winsley guessed and shrank 
as long as might be from the begin- 
hings of self-surrender. “i can't make 
any promise,” she repeated. 

“At least you won’t go to the other?” 

“I can’t make any promise,” said 
Mrs. Winsley, smiling full on him; but 
Henry Arbon was not learned in 
women’s smiles and he turned -away 
rather gloomily. “I shall call,” were 
his last words. 

The chureh-clock struck noon; the 
landlady of The Sian disappeared; 
Tom Correll corrected watch. 
Down the street John Tabbs the gro- 
cer, with much action of bared arm 
and spread of white apron, stood in his 
shop doorway arguing with Thomas 
Closs the crier, whose bell rested in 
the hollow of his arm. In another of 


his 


the four branching ways the children 
Swarmed out of school, and the boys 
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straightway divided and shouted elec- 
tion cries shrilly. A woman carrying a 
pail of water came to the gateway of 
some white-washed cottages which 
stood end-ways on the street and 
halted, looking at the excited mob of 
youngsters. “Oh, cuss this “lection!” 
she said. As Mr. Arbon mounted the 
gig he looked as though he echoed the 
sentiment inwardly. 

“The parson didn’t stop to shake 
hands with you,” said Tom Correll. 

“If I get against him when I’m right 
for it he’ll hear something,” said the 
deacon darkly. “Steady, lass!’ They 
had left the Cross, they had reached 
the open road twenty yards from The 
Swan, and the mare had jumped. 

“She'll have it took out of her up to 
Lanleigh Turn,” said Tom, looking 
ahead where the highway ran like a 
white, climbing ribbon, smaller and 
smaller among green fields and ever 
upward. “Deep old file, Leymour.” 

“Let’s get away from it.” said Mr. 
Arbon shortly. 

But he could not get away from it 
for long that day. The Reverend Guy 
Leymour cycled over to Shendy in the 
afternoon to take tea and counsel with 
his friends the vicar and curate there, 
and thus the rival leaders encountered 
in the Show meadow, where they 
sparred a little. However the rector 
fended assault and escaped tempora- 
rily; and Mr. Arbon had so many 
people to see. 

“We've rather overstayed,” he ob- 
served to Tom Correll as they seated 
themselves for returning. “Let her go, 
ostler.” 

The mare stepped fresh and eager, 
and admiring eyes followed her out 
of Shendy. To the two horse-lovers in 
the gig her action was a poem. Her 
owner, outwardly impassive, scented 
the mute, continuous tribute of the ex- 
pert beside him and relished it. He 
let the mare go: but as she slackened 
up the long incline which culminates 

















at Lanleigh Turn, whence a good two 
miles’ slope trends to the village, his 
brows came down. “Him yonder,” he 
said darkly. 

In front of them a cyclist was foot- 
ing it upwards beside two women who 
were driving, and walking their staid 
old pony. The cyclist was the Rev- 
erend Guy Leymour, and the two 
women were voters of the village. 

“He’s making hay as usual,” ob- 
served Tom Correll. “His brother 
crows call him a worker.” 

The sight of the rector, untiring with 
the weaker sex, brought the stress of 
things back poignantly to Mr. Henry 
Arbon. The revived prospect of Mrs. 
Winsley declaring for the opposition on 
the persuasion of this beguiling little 
priest made him feel as though certain 
absorbed refreshment had suddenly 
turned to gall. “Votes should go with 
trousers,” he muttered inwardly. 

“He'll be off if he sees you,”’ pursued 
Tom, who yearned with all the godless 
layman's longing to see a*parson well 
admonished, and who foresaw a lovely 
passage of arms. “I heard how nicely 
he put you off this afternoon; lots of 
people spoke of it. I saw him and 
those other two parsons laughing to- 
gether afterwards. You know what 
they are.” 

Mr. Arbon gave a_ snort as he 
touched the mare with the whip, and 
Tom put his band to his moustache. 
The parson turned his head, and took 
even more hasty leave than he had 
done in the morning, for the deacon’s 
face flamed an unmistakable danger- 
signal. Gig, bicycle, and pony-cart 
closed a little short of the hill-crest 
and Mr. Arbon’s voice rang: “Now, la- 
dies, vote for Arbon an’ poll early! 
Don’t be fooled by smooth talk!” The 
women and Tom Correll tittered, and 
the gig the pony-cart and 
slowed up beside the rector challeng- 
ingly. “Was hopin’ I might assist at 
your little argument, Mr. Leymour.” 
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“Pray don't let me intrude upon you 
with the ladies,” answered the cleric. 
His face hardened at the other's ag- 
gressive manner, for he was combat- 
ive underneath his suavity, but he 
prided himself on his velvet glove, 
and he mentally drew it on for the 
few yards’ journey to the top of the 
hill. Once there he could mount and 
leave. “I am pleased to hear you have 
taken prizes to-day,” he added 
disarmingly. 

Mr. Arbon had also taken luncheon, 
where the president stood champagne 
royally. His face was very red; rumi- 
nated phrases stirred powerfully within 
him. “Thank ye, sir,” said he. “Let 
me tell you I think you'll be the very 
last man to obtain that prize that’s 
promised the peacemakers.” 

“Hush, hush, Mr. Arbon!” 

“Truth, sir! Don’t you think it’s a 
pity when people as are set up,—an’ 
set themselves up—to teach other folk 
their failin’s, ain't better employed 
than in promotin’ this upset that’s set- 
tin’ us all by the ears?” 

“I certainly think you are not in 
the proper mood to discuss this matter, 
Mr. Arbon.” 

“I’m in the proper mood for you. I've 
seen your ways,—lI’ve marked ‘em for 
months,—you an’ your lady-folk an’ 
your under-strappers; all slippin’ about 
gettin’ the blind side o’ people, an’ 
especially o° women, like,—like,—well, 
you know.” 

“Control yourself, Mr. Arbon,” said 
the cleric, trying to control his mount 
sufficiently to gain the saddle. “Be 
careful or you will certainly regret 
your words. You are carried away.” 

“Oh, no, I stand firm!’ Mr. Arbon 
ground his heel on the floor of the 
gig. “You ain't in the pulpit now, re- 
member; you've stepped into the ring. 
an’ you'll be hit. Look at me! Every- 
thing as me an’ mine have ever done 
or thought or said, an’ a lot besides, is 
raked up out o’ the mud an’ thrown 
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at me. But you wait; if you’re about 
the pollin’ to-morrow, you'll hear. 
You’ve stirred the pond, an’ you can’t 
complain if you get some o’ the dirty 
water.” 

The rector got safely in the saddle 
with a jerk, and pedalled forward as 
jerkily. That man Correll’s grinning 
face suggested bar-parlor entertain- 
ment later. The women .behind labored 
at their staid old pony. Mr Leymour’s 
gaze was fixed ahead, his jaw had set, 
and the red spot glowed in his cheek. 
He sped onward, but the gig kept level 
with him and the deacon’s voice went 
on resistlessly. 

“We don’t often get a chance at you. 
If the votin’ should go against you I 
expect we shan’t see much of you for 
a bit afterwards. No! There'll be no 
parson poppin’ here, there, an’ every- 
where; an’ no parson’s women-folk 
kissin’ the babies; an’ no district-visit- 
ors from door to door all day long; an’ 
as far as you an’ yours are concerned 
the parish ‘ll go, as the world says, to 
the devil generaliy. But after all the 
parsonin’ it’s had lately the place’ll be 
all the better left to sweeten for a bit. 
In my opinion, Mr. Leymour, it’s bin 
parsoned till it’s tainted.” 

He stamped his foot and the mare 
tossed her head. She swerved to the 
near side a little; the cyclist swerved 
more. “Don’t come too near, Mr. Ar- 
bon,” he cried sharply. “Your horse 
seems a little out of hand; I hope you 
are able to manage it.” 

“Oh the mare’s right enough, sir. 
The farmer's tone flung off the reflec- 
tion acrimoniously. “She'll never 
reach half the mischief your spider- 
wheels carry, for she’s more like a 
Christian than many professin’. An’ I 
think I can handle her; I keep to my 
own cattle an’ know ‘em; I ain’t like 
some people tryin’ to plough with some- 
body else’s heifer when there’s some 
underhand advantage to be gained.” 

“Do you refer to me, Mr. Arbon?” 


” 


“As Nathan said unto David, Thou 
art the man.” 

“Whose heifer, Mr. Arbon?’ They 
had rounded the hill-top, but the rector 
checked himself suddenly, hard with 
meaning. “Whose heifer?’ 

“You know an’ I know, so don’t pre- 
tend. It ain’t but a very few hours 
since you sneaked off the minute you 
sighted me.” 

“You shall apologize to me for this,” 
said the rector hotly. “Instantly!” 
The angry man felt he had lawful ex- 
cuse for anger. “In the name of the 
lady!” 

“Apologize?” scoffed the 
“When it come from her own 
I fancy I hear myself!’ 

“T shall inform Mrs. Winsley of your 
insult to her,” snapped out the cleric 
at a white heat. “She shall know of 
your refined way of speaking of her,” 
—he shot forward—‘at once!” He 
turned his head, and seeing from the 
other’s gaping mouth that he had got 
home 2 facer, sped on with a quick 
thrill of triumph. “Good-afternoon,” 
he said over his shoulder. The phrase 
sped sharp and summary, and the cy- 
clist showed the mare his back. 

“What’s he mean?’ asked Mr. 
bon of his companion blankly. 

“Mean?” echoed Tom. “You see what 
he means. Look at him; he means 
telling Mrs. Winsley what you've been 
calling her, and he means getting there 
first.” 

“Oh,” said the deacon, the 
mare hung from her driver’s uncer- 


farmer. 
lips? 


Ar- 


while 


tainty. The cyclist spun fifty yards 
ahead. 
“Look at him,” repeated ‘Tom. 


“Gosh! I wish this mare was mine,— 
I'd give him good-afternoon. A little 
parson in spees on a_ bike,—look at 
him—you'’ve done it now, clean! He’s 
off like a bird.” 

“Oh—h,” said Mr. Arbon slowly and 
long-drawn. He stared after the rec- 
tor, his jaw fallen. That gentleman’s 
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receding form, humped and vigorous, 
with something of resolve, of triumph, 
in its effort, spurned him with a sense 
of defeat, present and prophetic. The 
full perception of what would result 
if this escaping priest once fulfilled his 
venomous threat clapped in his brain 
stunningly. The mare pulled at him as 
though she knew; beside him Tom 
Correll quivered with desire. “Oh,” 
he said with a snap of his teeth, “does 
he?’ He took the whip from the socket 
- and the mare sprang forward. 

“Can she?’ asked Tom _ Correll, 
wickedly. 

“Can she?’ echoed the deacon, con- 
temptuously. “We'll just ask her for 
once.” 

Mr. Leymour heard the gig coming 
on; but he was in the very last mood 
for allowing himseif to be overtaken. 
He had firmly decided that the assault 
should not be renewed; he would only 
hear harder. more brutal things, and 
he would look foolish. He had never 
been extended, of course, but he was 
wiry, and on the long, easy slope a 
bicycle should surely out-pace a horse 
easily; and then he would be able to 
slow down long before he came to the 
village. Some of that racing spirit 
latent in every Englishman sang in his 
blood as he gathered momentum with 
every yard. He scoffed in his heart 
at the sound of wheels behind urged 
with meaning and malice. His mount 
felt alive beneath him. The white, de- 
serted highway beckoned, narrow be- 
tween grass, but smooth, dustless, and 
winding gently downward; just the 
faintest air from the west met and 
fanned him, pleasantly murmurous of 
speed. He felt he had the start, he 
knew his was the last shot; and he 
had died rather than yielded one inch 
of temporary advantage to this rustic 
and rude-tongued dissenter who chal- 
lenged his right to place and leader- 
ship among men. He, too, held on. 

And so the race began. 
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When they were fairly at speed,— 
the mare at the top of her stride and 
the man of cloth just beginning to 
wonder how it would end—another cy- 
clist passed, racing village-ward. He 
was a little red-headed youth, a winner 
at local sports, and he rode a phe- 
nomenally high-geared, low-handled, 
feather-weight flier of a machine. In 
passing the young champion absorbed 
Correll’s rejoicing grin, noted Arbon’s 
red, set face, marked the parson’s 
strained, tense gaze, and swept on at 
the rate of about thirty miles an hour 
down the lovely incline. He covered 
five yards to Leymour’s three; and 
presently Correll saw him well away, 
his back horizontal and his legs going 
like the piston-rods of a high-speeded 
twin vertical engine. 

“That's riding!’ said 
ingly. 

But the farmer’s eyes were glued to 
Mr. Leymour’s back. “The slope helps 
him now, but you wait,” he said. 
“Tehick, tchick.” 

The young fellow in front rode his 
very hardest and chuckled to himself 
so far as his wind allowed. Ata bend 
in the road he risked a look round. 
The parson’s head was lower, his el- 
bows wider, his whole attitude that 
of the unredeemed scorcher. Beyond 
him Farmer Arbon bent forward in his 
seat, his whip arched over the mare 
as the eager angler extends his rod 
over the water in the supreme moment 
of a nibble. Young red-head sped on, 
and three minutes later he pretty 
nearly ran over Mrs. Winsley as he 
skimmed round the corner on to the 
Cross. 

“Oh!” gasped Mrs. Winsley, almost 
dropping her parasol. She had been 
restless all day and she thought of 
walking down by the school,—you can 
see a good way along that road as 
you drive in from Shendy. The young 
tearaway never heeded her but 
swerved under the sign of The Swan, 
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jumped off and, skidding along on his 
feet several yards, rushed to the open 
window of the taproom, and shouted: 
“The Parson and Harry Arbon’s racin’ 
one another down from Lanleigh Turn! 
The Parson’s bikin’ an’ Harry’s got 
that free mare of his’n! An’—an’ Tom 
Correll’s ridin’ with ’im! Get out an’ 
see ’em come in! It’s jam!” 

His voice cracked at the last word. 
He bent and swayed in a fit of chok- 
ing laughter. Mrs. Winsley gasped 
again and stood staring. The sitters in 
the taproom scrambled outside; sundry 
loiterers hastened; one quicker wit 
poised himself on the garden wall at 
the mouth of the road, looked, and 
shouted confirmation: “It’s right! I 
ean just see ’em agin Twelve Acres, 
an’ they’re comin’ like mad. They’ll 
be ’ere in no time.” 

Mrs. Winsley suddenly remembered 
she was Mrs. Winsley and strolled on 
calmly, but the village generally 
jumped. Each way the news flew, out- 
speeding wireless or any other teleg- 
raphy. Down the two streets heads 
protruded as by magic; in twenty sec- 
onds all the world came hurrying to 
where the road from Shendy gives on 
to the Cross. Mrs. Winsley turned 
back there, on her way home. ‘The 
gig and the bicycle were full in sight, 
racing hard; the crowd swelled every 


instant, and the buzz of excitement 
began. 
But to Mr. Leymour the hundred 


seconds of that last half mile were 
an eternity .wherein he lived many 
The prick of spurring anger, 
of unwonted speed, the 
heat of contest, the zest of con- 
quering counter-stroke against the 
enemy,—these had passed, leaving de- 
spair and a strangling breathlessness. 
The air sang past him; hedge and tree 
shot swifly by as in some fevered 
dream; the white road, which had 
lain so tempting, streamed up greedily 
to meet him as he was. whirled 


lives. 
the thrill 
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down it, the blood drumming in his 
ears. 

Surely never middle-aged novice bad 
scorched like this! But he could not 
stop. His mount gave back the angry 
effort as angrily; his pedals came up 
with an elastic thrust as if possessed 
by some demon of speed; he dared not 
stop. The vision of a sudden check,— 
of himself hurtling through air to iron 
earth—made his thumping heart stick 
in his throat. 

Slowly there crawled to his brain 
some cognizance of the black, hum- 
ming, expectant crowd below. ‘Then 
all at once he saw the folly, the mad- 
ness, the iniquity of it. He felt for 
the brake, to stop at all events; but 
the lever fell impotent, for in that 
downward rush the connecting screw 
had jarred loose, and the freed bar be- 
gan to rattle against the head,—clink, 
clink, clink,—horribly. 

“He’s shot his bolt!” cried Tom Cor- 
rell, a chain-measure behind. 

The parson swayed in his course. 
He made a sudden attempt to back- 
pedal and missed his hold with the 
right foot. The prompt, vicious whirr 
of the disengaged rat-trap filled his 
ears like the crack of doom; a fiendish 
chuckle from behind sickened him; he 
felt the pursuers upon him bodily. A 
vivid memory of some painted chariot- 
race flashed across him,—of foaming 
nostrils, pounding hoofs, devouring 
wheels, mangled humanity beneath. 
He recovered ‘miraculously; in a fran- 
tic spurt he gained, and Tom Correll 
thumped the splash-board. “By ——!” 
he shouted, “he'll lick us yet! You'll 
have him beat you, man; make her 
move.” 

The deacon grew desperate. Strong 
words escaped him, the cast-off ex- 
pressions of his unregenerate days, 
sadly unfitting the mouth of a church- 
elder. He forgot Mrs. Winsley,—save 


for certain curiously recalled races of 
his youth he forgot everything in a 




















wild desire to overtake this foeman 
whose fiying form mocked him as it 
sped. He flogged, he imprecated, 
while Tom Correll, as he said after, 
“slanged and held tight.” Under lash 
of whip and tongue the mare sprang 
to a wild gallop; with stretched neck 
and ears laid back she lifted the gig. 
To the parson her bounds shook solid 
earth, and there was no more question 
of his stopping. A maddened animal 
urged by a madder driver,—one slip, 
and this murderous avalanche was 
over him. The hare, hotly pursued, is 
said to look only behind. So the cleric, 
horrified to his very marrow, gave no 
heed to what lay before him, but with 
his hat squeezed down to his neck, his 
glasses fallen to his nose, his face 
trickling sweat, his coat-tails flying, 
and his whiskers streaming backwards 
in the breeze, he strove for his very 
life to fly from the furious hoofs and 
the relentless, rasping wheels in his 
wake. 

Ahead, at the Cross, the village 
waited in a packed ecstasy. It was in- 
conceivable, this amazing, glorious im- 
propriety. The total lapse of two such 
leading embodiments of orthodox piety 
into so sporting a contest tickled them 
all to the supremest delight, and pres- 
ently it stirred them to the most de- 
lirious partisanship. Here,—somehow 
it was felt—here, and not at the poll, 
was the very grapple of the contest. 
The crowd, with Mrs. Winsley an un- 
heeded unit at its rim, tossed, bub- 
bled, and seethed. 

There rose a babel of shouts, yells, 
screams,—encouraging, warning, jeer- 
ing, ironic, earnest. All eyes were 
fixed on the competitors. In the level 
straight for home the parson led by a 
few yards only. His coat-tails spread 
and swung; with his shoulders humped 
and his head squat between them he 
showed an uncouth bunch of a man. 
“Like an ole crow tuggin’ at a worm,” 
as one said, screaming the simile. Be- 
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hind him Arbon’s face shone, a red 
disc above his huge, coated figure,— 
“Like a full moon risin’ over a wheat 
cob,” to quote the same word-painter. 
When they were within some hundred 
yards a mad wag rushed across the 
way, scraping as he went a line with 
his foot, and lay down at one end with 
his eye along it amid a frenzy of 
hilarious applause. 

The awaiting spectators, for the mo- 
ment hushed, packed themselves away 
in twin lines. Mrs. Winsley’s parasol 
shook in her hand. The gig-wheels 
crackled on the road. Tom Correll 
craned as if he would take flight. 
The deacon’s elbows worked to the gal- 
lop. The parson’s face, drawn, glaring, 
oblivious, with mouth a vertical oval, 
made a nightmare of agonized effort. 
A vibrant buzz hailed the mare’s nose 
level with the cyclist’s pedals. Cor- 
rell half rose, making a speaking-trum- 
pet of his hand, “Wheels count,” he 
yelled, “wheels count!” 

The huge and instant chorus of 
“Wheels count!” was interrupted by 
frantic apppeals to “Give ‘em room!” 
The human avenue swayed and 
shouted. As the mare got her nose in 
front the partisans of Chapel with one 
voice shouted “Arbon-n!” and a breath 
later the adherents of Mother Church 
raised “Leymour-r-r!” like a war-cry, 
and the final consonant mingled, and 
held, and swelled to one roar of ac- 
claim. Hard upon it leapt the unani- 
mous verdict “Dead heat! Dead heat!” 
with wavings of hats and clappings of 
hands, with laughter uproarious and 
hysterical, with gestures indescribable. 

The tumult was checked suddenly. 
The deacon was seen lying back in 
his seat, reining in. The cyclist was 
seen swaying in his saddle drunkenly, 
dangerously near. A dog rushed across 
the way with a shrill yelp. For one 





bewildering instant dusty wheel and 
black and white terrier appeared inex- 
tricably mingled, and then the bicycle 
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seemed to sprawl! across and over, and 
the rider slid limply to earth and lay 
there, face upwards, his arms spread- 
ing. A quick ripple of laughter stopped 
in a hush,—the charged silence of trag- 
edy impending—for the waltzing mare 
seemed hard on him,—over him. But to 
the desperate strain at her bit she 
swerved, and reared aloft, making the 
nearer spectators shrink with short, 
quick cries. As she alighted safely on 
all-fours her driver lurched heavily, 
but Tom Correll jumped afoot like a 
sprightly groom, and sprang to her 
head. The crowd vented a_ long 
sighing murmur. 

Mr. Arbon lumbered to earth. He 
stooped over his prostrate rival, his 
face pale, a stammered, anxious en- 
quiry on his lips. Mr. Leymour lay 
with his mouth open and his chest 
heaving. Presently he looked into the 
farmer’s face and smiled, and moved 
as if to rise. Then Mr. Arbon smiled 
too. “Let me, Mr. Leymour,” he said, 
“let me.” 

With the word he took the clergy- 
man by the shoulders, grunted, and 
set him on his feet. “Sure you ain’t 
hurt, sir?’ he asked, brushing him 
with a hand that trembled slightly. 
“Sure?” 

“What was it?” asked Mr. Leymour, 
shaking himself reassuringly, but still 
rather dazed. 

“It was the dog,” said Mr. Arbon as 
the buzzing crowd swarmed round 
them. “We was very close, an’ my 
heart went thump.” He drew a long 
breath of relief,—the ease of bitterness 
spent in struggle, or the miss of bodily 
injury imminent and escaped. He 
swiftly imagined what a catastrophe 
might have been. “It was a mercy!” 
he ejaculated. “Mr. Leymour ain’t 
hurt, friends,” he sang out as though 
he were ieading a Hallelujah. “All 
safe and sound,—a little more room, 
please.” Mr. Arbon caught sight of 


Mrs. Winsley on the fringe of the 


Adam. 


crowd and perceived he was figuring 
worthily; at that moment he almost 
could have hugged his rival. “Some of 
you take care o’ the bicycle,” he 
commanded. 

“T couldn’t stop,” said Mr. Leymour, 
recovering; “and then I rather lost my- 
self, I think.” 

“Our hosses both got their heads a 
bit,” said Mr. Arbon loudly, for the 
public ear; “comin’ home you see, an’ 
down hill too. The mare’s findin’ her 
behaviors now though,” he said, glanc- 
ing to where Tom Correll stood patting 
and soothing the smoking animal. 
“Shall I drive you up, Mr. Leymour?”’ 
he asked protectively, as they moved 
through the spectators together. 

“I think I will walk that little way, 
thank you, Mr. Arbon,” said the 
rector. 

Mrs. Winsley, all flushes and anxiety, 
bore down on them. “Come in and rest 
a minute, Mr. Leymour,” she said, 
when she had been assured and was 
shaking hands; “and you, too, Mr. Ar- 
bon; you can leave your horse, can’t 
you? I saw it, and I was frightened! 
Come in!’ Her hand rested in Mr. 
Arbon’s. 

“It will do you good,” said Mr. Arbon 
to the rector, endorsingly, feeling the 
pressure of her fingers. 

But Mr. Leymour begged to be ex- 
cused. “My friend Mr. Arbon must 
accept for both of us,” he said, smiling 
to the deacon and Mrs. Winsley. 

“IT will just go a few steps with you 
first,” said Mr. Arbon, politely, as the 
rector glanced at him shrewdly. “Jo- 
seph,” he called to a villager, “just take 
Mr. Leymour’s machine up to his house 
—thank you, Joseph. In two minutes, 
Mrs. Winsley, askin’ your leave.” 

“This is very strange,” said the rec- 
tor slowly, when he and Mr. Arbon 
had drawn clear. 

“They think so,” said the deacon 
half turning to the amused, buzzing 
company that stood looking after them. 

















“There'll be jokes; you can’t shut the 
world’s mouth.” 

“But we can keep our own shut, eh, 
Mr. Arbon?” 

“You may count on me,” said Mr. 
Arbon emphatically. 

“And on your friend, Mr. Correll?” 

“I'll answer for him, Mr. Leymour. 

“T can hardly understand, yet, how 
it occurred,” said the rector. 

“A little outbreak of the old Adam,” 
said the deacon wisely. 
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“Thank you for coming so far,” said 
Mr. Leymour. “I was glad you 
dropped that little hint about our 
mounts getting master. To-morrow, I 
suppose, we shall have to be in 
opposition again.” 

“Ah, well.” said Mr. Arbon as he 
shook hands cordially. Then he re- 
turned to Mrs. Winsley and took her 
to his meeting, where they received a 
regular ovation. 





THE DISEASES OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


There are two subjects which, it 
is said, always interest—health and 
money. 

An age which loves discussing its 
diseases in season and out of season, 
which finds “a comparison of itises” 
one of the most delectable topics of 
dinner-table conversation, and the de- 
tailed account of the last new com- 
plaint an irresistible item for a popular 
periodical, should surely discover en- 
tertainment in the vagaries of mala- 
dies and remedies of one of the most 
remarkable periods of medical treat- 
ment in history—the eighteenth century. 

It is, of course, the merest truism to 
say that since that time medicine has 
undergone a revolution, to which the 
French Revolution in the world social 
was child’s play. The very attitude 
towards disease has changed. The 
simple plan of allowing it to run its 
course, and Nature to work out her 
own salvation under the most favor- 
able of possible conditions, was then 
never even dreamt of. Doctors and 
patients alike looked on pain, not as a 
salutary indication of some violation 
of natural laws, to whose warning the 
wise will certainly attend, but as a 
totally unprovoked and malignant en- 
emy. If a disease attacks you, attack 
it. Bombard it with pills, deluge it 





with drugs, suffocate it, plaster it, 
blister it, bleed it, until one or other 
of the combatants retires vanquished 
from the fray. Of course it was inevi- 
table that some of the missiles in- 
tended for the sickness should hit the 
sick person. “The man recovered of 
the bite, the dog it was that died.” 
The feeble voice from behind the cur- 
tains of the four-post bed—that hap- 
piest hunting-ground of the microbe— 
pleading for air or water was always 
taken to be, not the voice of the pa- 
tient’s nature, but of the vicious long- 
ing of his disease. The invariable rule 
was, when he gasped for breath, to 
draw the curtains tighter and seal the 
windows yet more hermetically; when 
he burnt with fever, to heap on the 
blankets; when he begged for water, 
to give him nothing to drink; when he 
refused food, to stuff him with it; to 
take a request to sleep as an infallible 
sign that he ought to be kept awake, 
and a request to be washed as the 
solemn token that soap and water 
would be fatal. 

But Nature was not only disregarded 
in disease, but some of her best gifts 
were universally assumed to be the 
fruitful cause of disease. The medical 
treatises of the age are full of sad ex- 
amples of Young Ladies of Beauty, 
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Fortune, and Great Merit, who, on the 
eve of being married, ““went to bed per- 
fectly well and woke up stone dead” 
of “an inflammatory sore throat caught 
by a night air,” while the Young Gen- 
tlemen of Parts and Breeding who died 
from Inadvertently leaving open their 
bedroom windows during the night, can 
only have been exceeded by the num- 
ber of young gentlemen who must have 
died from advertently keeping them 
shut. A clergyman in Essex seriously 
attributed the great mortality in his 
county to people getting up too early 
and inhaling noxious morning airs. 
All air, in fact, was noxicus—except 
the air of the room where, with its 
windows very often not made to open, 
you had slept all night, and been 
through all the complaints incidental 
to your path in life. One bold doctor, 
indeed—quite unconsciously Irish—did 
recommend that a bed-chamber should 
be “well ventilated in the day as it is 
principally occupied in the night’; and 
another, Adair, far in advance of his 
age and wholly unattended to, posi- 
tively dared to suggest in print the 
benefit that those who “labor under 
catarrhal coughs, which often termi- 
nate in consumption,” would derive 
from sleeping in a pure atmosphere. 
Charlotte Elizabeth, Princess Pala- 
tine and mother of the Regent of 
France, who was in most matters med- 
ical singularly shrewd and unconven- 
tional, roundly asserted, in 1712, that 
the Dauphin had died “from close air 
and grief.” Certainly, a few years 
later. she boldiy announced of Madame 
de Maintenon that “the anger and dis- 
appointment she felt at losing all hope 
of reigning with the Duc du Maine, 
turned her blood and gave her the 
measles,” ... and that then “a terrible 


storm arose and drove in the eruption 
and finally stifled her’; while she was 
also responsible for the remarkable 
story of an old lady “who was found 
dead in bed,” suffocated “by her own 


fat, which had melted from the great 
heat.” But it was Charlotte Elizabeth 
who saved at least one little Prince of 
the Blood from the measles, the nine 
doctors, the enormous doses of wine, 
the blood-letting, and the violent medi- 
cines which had already killed his 
brother; and infuriated the faculty by 
treating all childish complaints ever 
after with warmth, rest, cooling drinks 
—and success. 

Many of the ills to which flesh is 
subject, which the doctor and patient 
of the eighteenth century could not at- 
tribute to too much air, they set down 
to too much washing. Yet, “hands 
often, feet seldom, head never,’ was 
the well-kept rule of ablutions in those 
days. The outrageous Adair, indeed, 
went so far as to say that invalids 
“ought to bathe their feet in warm 
water once a week”; and “when it can 
be conveniently done, use a moderately 
warm bath once a month.” But these 
were counsels of perfection indeed, and 
nobody took any notice of them. 

The real causes of suffering, as op- 
posed to the fictitious ones of air and 
cleanliness, are not far to seek. The 
terrible sanitary conditions in which 
people lived were, of course, the main 
reason of much of their ill-health, and 
are a part of serious medical history 
which cannot now be touched. There 
were other potent social causes too. 
When Montesquieu said that dinner 
killed one-half of the Parisians, and 
supper the other half, he might have 
spoken for London as well. When one 
thinks of the succession of heavy 
meats, of the capons and the boars’ 
heads, the luscious pasties, the creams, 
stuffings, and mincemeats which the la- 
dies of the family spent all their time 
and ingenuity in devising, one is 
tempted to rejoice that such domestic- 
ity is indeed a lost art, and to think 
that to the incapacity of the modern 
cook and to the indifference of the 
modern housekeeper is owing no little 




















part of such health and spirits as one 
has. And then the world not only ate 
so enormously and so injudiciously, 
but so often! The terrible breakfast, 
with small beer and table groaning 
with large meats, precluded, indeed, a 
lengthy mid-day meal. But by three 
or four o'clock great-grandpapa and 
grandmamma were feeding again. AS 
late as the early Victorian period this 
fearful repast embraced about twelve 
courses, all enormously heavy and in- 
digestible, and, so far as possible, put 
on the table together, so that the diner 
could see his troubles in front of him, 
and know the worst at once. Does the 
present age quite realize that when its 
forefathers had sat, perhaps, three 
hours over this meal, drunk steadily 
for two or three more, and taken a 
dish of tea with their womenkind, the 
whole party then returned to the din- 
ing-room and had a supper on the cold 
remains of the dinner? No wonder 
that Addison wrote that “the apothe- 
cary is perpetually employed in coun- 
termining the cook and the vintner.” 
No wonder that people who were fa- 
mous for longevity were also famous 
for a peculiar abstinence, that the oc- 
togenarian Horace Walpole made a 
cult of “cold water and starvation,” 
and the more than octogenarian Vol- 
taire of small cups of black coffee and 
dry bread. 

In such an age it is searcely sur- 
prising to come across in that very 
quaint old work, “The English Mal- 
ady, or a Treatise of Nervous Diseases 
of all Kinds,” by Dr. George Cheyne, 
an instance of “a Young Lady who had 
by a Mal-Regimen and too strong and 
high Food while at a@ Boarding-School 
at London, fallen into Hysterick Dis- 
orders of all the Forms and Shapes 
ever observed or described”; or to find 
such disorders, which, as will be seen, 
were extraordinarily common, con- 
stantly attributed by this wise man to 
“lusting after Foreign Delicacies” and 
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eating whan one had “Inappetency” 
for food. To be sure, as Dr. Cheyne 
said, most of his patients offered 
“doughty objections” to the vegetable 
diet he suggested as a cure, and pre- 
ferred “Death with a Bounce” to life 
on such starvation conditions as he 
proposed. 

But if over-eating slew its thou- 
sands, over-drinking slew its tens of 
thousands. 

An enumeration of the celebrated 
men of the eighteenth century whose 
health was ruined, whose careers were 
spoilt, and who, as Horace Walpole 
put it, “reeled into the ferry-boat” 
thirty or forty years’ before Na- 
ture bade them embark, would serve 
as a powerful illustration for the 
propagandist of total abstinence, but 
is one he rarely or never uses. With 
a few exceptions, neither the precept 
nor the example of the faculty made 
for temperance. Dr. Tronchin, indeed, 
the enlightened physician of the Conti- 
nent, preached cold water as well as 
fresh air; and that bold Dr. Cheyne 
cautioned the fair against attempting 
to cure vapors by “drinking a bottle 
heartily every day.” His view of 
strong drink was that it had been in- 
vented by Heaven “to shorten the 
Antediluvian Length of Life in order to 
prevent the excessive Growth of Wicked- 
ness.” But he found few to agree with 
him. One medical gentleman, in a 
very popular treatise, which went into 
a fourth edition in 1818, and was de- 
signed to show the best means of at- 
taining longevity, recommended three 
moderate-sized giasses of wine after 
dinner, when “half a pint to a pint” 
had been taken at dinner; and per- 
mitted as a zest to social intercourse 
“half a bottle to a bottle of generous 
wine.” Yet this Sinclair considered 
himself, and was considered, a very 
temperate man. Few of his fashion- 
able brethren were so abstemious. 
“You had better take no more wine,” 
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says Steele one night, at the Kit-Cat 
Club, to the celebrated Garth, physi- 
cian, poet, bon-vivant, of whom it was 
said that no doctor ever understood his 
art more or his trade less, “but go and 
see your poor devils of patients.” 

“°Tis no matter,” answers Garth, al- 
ready half-seas over, “if 1 see them or 
not. Nine have such bad constitu- 
tions that all the doctors in the world 
can’t save them; and the other six 
have such good, that all the doctors in 
the world can’t kill them.” 

One Brown, who was an excellent 
type of the charlatan physician of his 
time, the “dear doctor” of the fashion- 
able woman, made a point of recom- 


mending “sugar and spice and all 
that’s nice” to everyone, whatever 
their malady. A  hypochondriacal 


patient, for instance, was to drink “a 
glass of wine in the forenoon from 
time to time,” “several glasses of port 
or punch after dinner till some en- 
livening effect is perceived from them, 
and a dram after everything heavy.” 
“The company of amiable, handsome, 
and delightful young women” was also 
recommended to cheer the spirits of 
this dismal gentleman. Plenty of 
amusement and all the eatables and 
drinkables the patient likes best, were, 
indeed, Brown's principal prescrip- 
tions. If he was not popular and rich, 
he certainly ought to have been. 
These cheering bottles, “hogsheads of 
October, kilderkins of small beer, bar- 
Tels of cider, and bowls of punch’— 
not to mention what the Spectator 
called “sips, drams, and whets without 
number’’—were, of course, the imme- 
diate progenitors of the gout. That 
complaint, from which the noisiest 
sufferers now are old gentlemen on the 
stage, or which is, at any rate, much 
less widespread and terrible than it 
used to be, even within living memory, 
was in the eighteenth century a ram- 
pant epidemic among the upper classes, 
Everybody who was anybody always 
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had it. If you had not brought it on 
yourself, your fathers would certainly 
have brought it on you; so not to suf- 
fer from it proved you beyond denial 
meanly temperate or without ah an- 
cestry. Horace Walpole’s letters are 
full of it; and he is one of the few 
people who succeeded in making it 
amusing. For it he lived “like an an- 
choret,” or took seas of liquid medi- 
cines, mountains of pills, and bins of 
powders. “I have tried hot medicines 
and cold, warmth and air, humoring 
it and contradicting it; water. ice, 
wine, brandy, and fruit; and have 
thought by turns that all of them did 
me good and did me hurt.” 
Certainly, as a fashionable disease, 
“that alderman distemper” has passed 
away. But there were other com- 
plaints, too, of that century of which 
this knows little, and as undoubtedly 
fashions in maladies as there are fash- 
ions in clothes. What has become, for 
instance, of the “miliary fever’ from 
which Walpole’s duchess and mar- 
chionesses suffered so universally, or 
of the “anatomical fever” recorded in 
the smug “Journals of Mrs. Papen- 
diek,” for which the patient was 
treated by having his nostrils bathed 
with port wine and the same balm 
generously “poured down his throat 
with a quill”? Does anyone suffer now 
from such inflammations of the eyes 
as can be cured by drinking a pint of 
sea-water on the beach every day be- 
fore breakfast ?—a remedy successfully 
adopted by Mrs. Papendiek, clad in a 
panoply of faith in her medical ad- 
viser and a green silk poke-Lonnet. 
The three doctors of Louis XIV. drew 
up in a “Journal’’ a list of maladies 
suffered by that monarch, which were 
only less marvellous than the remedies 
they gave him to cure them. One is 
left wondering how he lived so long, 
and how he allowed his physicians to. 
The Early Victorian fainting fits, 
which only really went out with the 
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crinoline, and seem to have been one 
of beauty’s best-worked attractions for 
the opposite sex, were but the children 
of those “spleens, vapors, and hysteri- 
cal distempers” which rendered women 
such a nuisance in the eighteenth 
century. 

Every woman who did not wish to 
expose herself to a charge of strong- 
mindedness was afflicted, and afflicted 
her friends, with these maladies as a 
matter of course. Sometimes they 
took the forms of “Fits of Screaming, 
Fidgeting, Peevishness, Discontent, IIl- 
Humor, Yawning, and Stretching,” a 
condition for which the sufferers no 
more held themselves responsible than 
for an attack of chicken-pox, or which 
they ascribed solely to over-indulgepce 
in coffee, tea, chocolate, and snuff. 
One English doctor at least told them 
point blank that “Health and Life are 
too strong Forts” to be taken or de- 
stroyed by such “Popgun Artillery” as 
that, ascribed their disease to luxury 
and idleness, and bade them ride on 
horseback, play at shuttlecock, and 
avoid the lying in bed which some of 
the faculty recommended as a cure. 
Tronchin abroad ordered the fine la- 
dies to polish their floors, mind their 
children, and go for country walks in 
the short skirts he had himself in- 
vented, which were called Tronchines. 

But it will be easily seen that, as a 
fashion, the complaint was far too 
convenient to be lightly cast aside. A 
bore comes to call—Madame would be 
delighted to him but for her 
wretched Spleen! Duty bids her get 
up and look after her household on 
these wretched, cold, murky winter + 
mornings; but, rightly cautious of her 
health, she lies cosily in bed drinking 
“Chamomile tea for the Hyp.” 

Queen Anne set the seal of fashion 
on the thing by having it herself, and 
was doctored for it with a dreadful 
nostrum called Raleigh’s Cordial, 
which afterwards helped to kill Caro- 


see 
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line, the wife of George IL, and 
did its best to destroy Sarah, Duch- 
ess of Marlborough. “Nerves, ma- 
dame, nerves!” was the approved med- 
ical solution of every unhealthy condi- 
tion; and the fashionable physician had 
always on his tongue a dozen instances 
of “Ladies of Great Fortune in this 
town, eminent for their Beauty, Parts 
and Fine Breeding,” who had made the 
complaint aristocratic. 

The poisoning from the white lead 
with which women doctored their com- 
plexions was another disease which 
has passed away; though, to be sure, 
the follies still committed for the sake 
of appearance are sO many and some- 
times so fatal that the twentieth cen- 
tury is in no position to cast stones at 
the eighteenth. Lady Coventry, once 
one of the beautiful Gunnings, died of 
the habit, “from which nothing could 
break her.” “My Lady Harrington’s 
eldest daughter is at the point of 
death,” from the same idiocy. The 
modern girl who said she preferred ex- 
tinction to sandy eyebrows had indeed 
many prototypes in her grandmothers. 
But while their follies were in part, 
at least, the result of want of knowl- 
edge—‘‘we talk gruel and anatomy 
with equal fluency and ignorance”’— 
she can scarcely offer so sound an 
excuse. 

Another disease peculiar to the 
eighteenth century was that termed 
with delicious vagueness “a fever.” 
The modern practitioner, who is re- 
quired to be much more explicit, may 
well envy a doctor who satisfied every- 
body by that elastic pronouncement. 
Is Charles thickly covered in a rash, 
or has Betsy come out in boils? A 
fever. A complaint which involves a 
cold in the head and a couple of days 
indoors, or one which is fatal after 
weeks of misery and medicines? 
Equally, a fever. Typhus or typhoid, 
scarlet or gastric, non-contagious or 


violently infectious—there is not the 
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slightest need to enter into trivial de- 
tails like that! If after two or three 
days “a fever’ resolves itself into the 
smallpox—well, it was a fever to begin 
with; and with a nod, as useful and as 
pregnant as Lord Burleigh’s, the family 
physician easily conveyed to the pa- 
tient’s friends that he knew it all 
along, only kept the knowledge to him- 
self for their sakes. 

The specific fevers of those days, the 
spotted and the jail, the universal hor- 
rors of smallpox and scurvy, are to be 
met with in every history and need 
no amplification here. 

That so very few people attempted 
any kind of disinfection is to be partly 
accounted for by the fatal, fatalis- 
tic belief of too many of them that 
disease was directly sent by heaven, 
and that to oppose it with fresh air, 
soap and water, and isolation was to 
fly impiously in the face of Providence. 
The only thorough disinfection met 
with in a long study of eighteenth- 
century memoirs was the burning of 
the wing of the chateau in which Vol- 
taire had confluent smallpox—and that, 
of course, was an accident. What a 
fine field of operation the microbes of 
a hundred diseases must have found, 
not only in the rich, thick curtains and 
heirloom carpets of bedrooms in which 
sunshine and fresh air were rigorously 
tabooed for their “fading” and “rot- 
ting” propensities, but in the handsome 
shawls and costly stuff petticoats in 
which grandmamma peeled from scar- 
let fever and nursed her family 
through smallpox, and then kindly 
handed down to her descendants! One 
ean only hope and surmise that the 
germs, becoming too numerous for 
their own comfort, fell into civil war 
and destroyed each other. 

But if our’ grandfathers looked 
askance on disinfection, not so on other 
Remedies! The age was 
The only thing it could 


remedies. 
mad on them. 


not do, when attacked by the least of 
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passing maladies, was to do nothing. 
Madame had her household medicine 
chest—in which, indeed, it may be con- 
ceded, the drugs were generally harm- 
less, if ineffectual, but with which she 
dosed, with alarming readiness, not 
only herself and her children, but her 
visitors, her servants, her dogs, her 
cats, and her poor. “I have gone 
through every receipt in ‘The Com- 
plete Huswife’ ten times over,” groans 
Tony Lumpkin to Mrs. Hardcastle, 
“and you have thoughts of coursing 
me through Quincy next spring.” 

Sometimes these home medicaments 
and Nature in combination, or perhaps 
in opposition, had results so good that 
professional assistance could be dis- 
pensed with. It is certainly not won- 
derful that the doctor was much less 
readily called in for small ailments 
than he is now. When one considers 
his fearful zeal to be up and at it, 
the rows of black draughts on the 
mantelpiece, the piled-up pillboxes, the 
loathsome concoctions recommended as 
foods, and the insane passion of all 
the faculty for bleeding, it is easily 
understood that only the courage of 
desperation made the wretched patient 
take “a course of nonsense and ad- 
vice” at last. 

The bleeding has become comedy—as 
well as history. To be “blooded’ before 
he went a journey or made his will, to 
cure him equally of being too fat or 
too thin, when he was disappointed 
in the result of a lottery ticket or too 
elated by its success, because it was 
the springtime or because it was not— 
a man expected this remedy with an 
expectation that was never disap- 
pointed. Louis XIV. was bled “gener- 
ously” (the adjective is his doctors’) 
nine times in the scarlet fever. 
Bleeding killed alike the Duchesse de 
Trémouille, in 1709, and her husband, 
who was bled to death, to console him 
for her loss. When the mob attacked 
the Duke of Bedford’s house in 1765, 























the doctors remedied the outrage by 
bleeding the Duchess the next morning. 
When George Selwyn, at Lord Coven- 
try’s, fell against a marble table. and 
cut his head open, a surgeon rushed at 
him and bled him at once, though, to 
be sure, Nature was already doing it 
herself. 

“A lingering hectick” and an apo- 
plexy were alike treated by bleeding. 
In fact, the curriculum of many doc- 
tors was not unfairly summed up in 
the effective words of one of them:— 


Is people sick, they comes to me, 
I purges, bleeds and sweats ’em; 
If after that they likes to die, 
What’s that to me? I lets ‘em. 


Blistering was another cherished 
remedy. “You must be blistered or 
you will die,” says her physician to the 
resolute Duchess of Marlborough. “I 
won’t be blistered and I won't die,” 
answers old Sarah, and she kept her 
word—that time at least. 

Further, great benefit was supposed 
to be derived from eating foods from 
which the natural man turned in ab- 
horrence. Fine ladies commissioned 
their footmen to collect snails in the 
garden before breakfast—the time of 
day was considered very important— 
and then to pound the creatures, shells 
and all, into a horrible mixture, to be 
consumed with a spoon for the benefit 
of “a consumption.” 

The one remedy which the faculty 
rarely advised—partly, no doubt, on 
account of the difficulties of travelling 
—was what Horace Walpole called “a 
more flannel climate.” 

But if the professional cures strike 
terror unto the heart, what of the 
quack? That extraordinary love of the 
secret remedy, which is as old as 
human nature and will last as long, was 
in full vigor two hundred years ago. 
A bowing acquaintance with the let- 
ters and journals of the time must 
have brought everyone across Bishop 
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Berkeley’s tar water and James’s pow- 
ders. They were two of many. The 
tar water was valiantly pushed by 
Henry Fielding and (of course) by the 
Bishop himself. James’s powders con- 
tained mercury and antimony, and 
were made up by an old woman who 
never bothered herself to measure the 
ingredients. They were called “fever 
powders,” but the aristocracy of Eng- 
land took them for every disease im- 
partially. Horace Walpole declared 
that they could cure “everything but 
physicians,” and said he had such faith 
in them that he should take them if 
the house was on fire. James himself, 
in fevers, was caught slyly recom- 
mending bark as well as his own nos- 
trum, but no one’s belief in it seems 
to have been shaken in the least, and 
Oliver Goldsmith, who had himself 
worked for a medical degree at Leyden 
and ought to have known better, is be- 
lieved to have died from an overdose 
of it. 

Another remedy was the drop or pill 
of Ward, an ex-lackey, which was to 
cure headache, and most other com- 
plaints. It was introduced in 1732 
by a Sir Thomas Robinson, who ad- 
vertised it in a poem: 


Say, Knight for learning most re- 
* nown’d, 


What is this wondrous drop? 


(What indeed?) 

A volume could be written—a volume 
was written by Dr. Adair—on the 
quackeries of that day. But Tickel’s 
Etherial Spirit, Turlington’s Drops, 
Godbold’s Balsam (to cure every “kind 
and degree of consumption”), Lisbon’s 
Diet Drink, Sir Walter Raleigh’s Cor- 
dial, Misaubin’s Pills, eyesalves for 
blindness, and plasters for the bite of 
a mad dog, went on their way rejoic- 
ing. People who would have nothing 
to say to the profession, accepted the 
quack with quite a touching confidence. 
It is not perhaps so much remark- 
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able as worthy of remark that, doctors 
and medicine being what they then 
were, the wise men of the time almost 
universally distrusted them. Swift 
brought to bear upon them the burning 
fire of his invective and a fury of 
seathing contempt, hardly justified by 
an age which, after all, produced his 
own friend, the brilliant and courtly 
physician, wit, and satirist—Arbuthnot. 

Smollett, himself a disappointed doc- 
tor, abused the profession in which he 
had failed in “Roderick Random”; and 
in “Peregrine Pickle” attacked the dis- 
honest toadyism of physicians in gen- 
eral and of that agreeable bon-vivant, 
Garth, in particular. 

Horace Walpole’s time was pretty 
equally divided between railing at doc- 
tors and doctoring himself. Samuel 
Richardson, the dapper little book- 
seller-novelist, attacked them by the 
mouth of Belton in “Clarissa,” and 
loudly scorned their “daubing and 
plaistering.” 

“A pest on doctors, apothecaries, and 
all the faculty!” wrote Catherine the 
Great to Grimm in 1781; but, all the 
same, it was she who had given the 
largest medical fee on record—10.0001., 
2,0001. for travelling expenses, and a 
life pension of 500/.—to Dr. Dimsdale, 
by whom, on the advice of Voltaire, 
she was inoculated against smallpox. 
Voltaire himself declared that he owed 
his own life in that complaint to “leni- 
onade and commonsense,” and to ig- 
noring professional advice. He cer- 
tainly lived to be eighty-four, and to 
do more work, perhaps, than any man 
in history, on a régime contrary in 
every respect to the medical science of 
the day. One notable exception to the 
prevalent mistrust of the faculty was 
a very powerful exception—the lifelong 
invalid, Pope. The man who had more 
to do with doctors than any of his 


contemporaries wrote of them that he 
had found among them “the most ami- 
able companions and the best friends, 
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as well as the most learned men I 
know.” 

It would indeed be a mistake ‘to 
think that this present century, with 
all its scientific advance, with its 
splendid discoveries, and with its hon- 
est, humane, and enlightened practi- 
tioners, is in a position wholly to de- 
spise the eighteenth. An age which 
produced in our own country Hunter, 
Jenner, and Abernethy, and abroad 
Tissot and Tronchin, is at least not 
contemptible. An age which accepted 
at the hands of a woman the Eastern 
remedy of inoculation, cannot have 
been wholly prejudiced and illiberal. 

Through the old memoirs flits the 
first dim idea of the contagion of con- 
sumption. “I cannot believe it,” says 
Horace Walpole; “were it catching, it 
would be still more common than it 
is.” Adair, as has been seen, recom- 
mended fresh air as a useful factor 
in chest diseases; and Cheyne advo- 
cated temperance as a means to the 
preservation of health. To that age 
belongs the glory of first trying to 
ventilate the House of Commons— 
which had apparently been unaired 
since the days of Edward the Con- 
fessor—and to the last few years of 
the century the discovery of the cause 
and cure of scurvy. 

But, apart from cures and discoveries 
altogether, the modern patient has 
surely something to learn from the pa- 
tient—who really deserved that name— 
of the past. The fatalism which 
stepped straight into disease. and 
would searcely move out of its path 
to avoid the pestilence which walketh 
in the noonday, was foolish enough; 
but it was scarcely more foolish than 
the craven fear of infection and of 
taking one’s necessary risks, which dis- 
tinguishes many people to-day. Then, 
everything was attributed directly to 
the Hand of God; and now, to the 
drainage. To hear people talk in our 
time, one might think everyone would 
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be immortal but for the blunder of a 
local practitioner. The fundamentally 
false idea that in every iliness there 
always is a cure, if one could only 
find it out in time, is no doubt benefi- 
cial in so far as it leads the patient’s 
friends to leave no stone unturned in 
their efforts to help him. But though 
trust in the omnipotence of science is 
all very well, in the long run one is 
still flung back, as it were, upon trust 
in the omnipotence and wisdom of 
Heaven. Once, the patient was infin- 
itely grateful to his blundering ad- 
viser for curing him of, or at least not 
killing him in, the simplest maladies. 
But in proportion as doctors have be- 
come more trustworthy, patients have 
become less trusting, and the fine faith 
which ate the pounded snails and 
drank the black draughts is—for good 
er evil—to be found no more. 

Of the courage of the sufferers of 
that epoch there is no kind of doubt. 
Imagination would turn away sore and 
sick at the contemplation of tortures 
endured, and faulty surgery performed 
before the days of anesthetics, if it 
were not that through their sufferings 
men and women rose to the sublimest 
heights of heroism and endurance of 
which our poor nature is capable. 
Even our own age does not talk more 
about its maladies, its cures, and its 
food fads than that one. But grand- 
papa and grandmamma treated the 
subjects with a kind of rude robust- 
ness, much pluckier and wholesomer 
than our plaintive anxieties. 

Though there were always plenty of 
people “who are sick by way of amuse- 
ment, and melancholy to keep up their 
spirits,” there were far fewer then 
than there are now. “Be pleased when 
you are not sad, and well when you 
Cornhill Magazine. 
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are not ill,” was a counsel much better 
kept in those stalwart times than it 
ever has been since. 

But if the patients were far from 
contemptible, so were the doctors. De- 
spite those blunderings, bleedings and 
plasterings, and that dreadful zeal to 
be doing when his strength was to sit 
still, the old doctor had much to be 
said for him. What there was to 
know, he knew. If bad was his best, 
he did his best; and, as a rule, set up 
a higher standard of cleanliness and 
temperate living than his patients ever 
attained. Call up the picture of the 
old town physician, with his gold- 
headed cane with its vinaigrette set in 
the handle as his sole disinfectant, 
with his silk stockings, his fine dress, 
and his full-bottomed wig—*‘in my day 
we should no more have thought of 
taking a physician without a wig than 
a phial without a label.” Remember 
the long words, the pompous manner, 
the solemn devotion to precedent and 
etiquette—but remember, too, the kind 
old face, the kind old heart, the thou- 
sand quiet cases of healing or sooth- 
ing too often ignored when his follies 
are scornfully brought up against him, 
so that of him it may be literally said, 
“the evil that men do lives after them; 
the good is oft interred with their 
bones.” There is no reason to doubt 
that then, as now, the doctor was gen- 
erous to a degree unknown in any 
other profession; unwearied in steady 
compassion; and where he could no 
longer bring healing to the body, yet 
often brought balm to the soul. 

Then, surely, as now, he helped man 
through the darkest places of his 
physical, and not seldom of his moral 
life also, and having been his first 
friend, was also his last. 

S. G. Tallentyre. 
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BY MRS. HENRY DE LA PASTURE. 
CHAPTER VIII. 


John took his hat and stepped out 
once more upon the drive, and there 
met Dr. Blundell, who had left his dog- 
cart at the stables, and was walking 
up to the house. 

He did not pause to analyze the sen- 
timent of slight annoyance which 
clouded his usual good humor; but Dr. 
Blundell divined it, with the quickness 
of an_ ultra-sensitive nature. He 
showed no sign that he had done so. 

“It was you I came to see,” he said, 
shaking hands with John. “I heard— 
you know how quickly news spreads 
here—that you had arrived. I hoped 
you might spare me a few moments 
for a little conversation.” 

“Certainly,” said John. “Will you 
come in, or shall we take a turn?” 

“You will be glad of a breath of 
fresh air after your journey,” said the 
doctor, and he led the way across the 
south terrace, to a sheltered corner of 
the level plateau upon which the house 
was built, which was known as the 
fountain garden. 

It was rather a deserted garden, 
thickly surrounded and overgrown by 
shrubs. Through the immense spread- 
ing Portuguese laurels which sheltered 
it from the east, little or no sunshine 
found its way to the gray, moss-grown 
basin and the stone figures supporting 
it; over which a thin stream of water 
continually flowed with a melancholy 
rhythm, in perpetual twilight. 

A giant ivy grew rankly and thickly 
about the stone buttresses of this east- 
ern corner of the house, and around a 
great mullioned window which over- 
looked the fountain garden, and which 
was the window of Lady Mary’s bed- 


room. 


“These shrubberies want thinning,” 
said John, looking round him rather 
disgustedly. “This place is reeking 
with damp. I should like to cut down 
some of these poisonous laurels, and 
let in the air and the sunshine, and 
open out the view of the Brawnton 
hills.” 

“And why don’t you?’ said the doc- 
tor, with such energy in his tone that 
John stopped short in his slow pacing 
of the gravel walk, and looked at him. 

The two men were almost as unlike 
in appearance as in character. 

The doctor was nervous, -irritable, 
and intense in manner; with deep-set, 
piercing eyes that glowed like hot coal 
when he was moved or excited. A tall, 
gaunt man, lined and wrinkled beyond 
his years; careless of appearance, so 
far as his shabby clothes were con- 
cerned, yet careful of detail, as was 
proven by spotless linen and well-pre- 
served, delicate hands. 

He was indifferent utterly to the 
opinion of others, to his own worldly 
advancement, or to any outer consid- 
eration, when in pursuit of the profes- 
sion he loved; and he knew no other 
interest in life, save one. He had the 
face of a fanatic or an enthusiast; but 
also of a man whose understanding 
had been so cultivated as to temper 
enthusiasm with judgment. 

He had missed success, and was 
neither resigned to his disappointment, 
nor embittered by it. 

The gaze of those dark eyes was sel- 
dom introspective; rather, as it seemed, 
did they look out eagerly, sadly, piti- 
fully at the pain and sorrow of the 
world; a pain he toiled manfully to 
lessen, so far as his own infinitesimal 
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corner of the universe was concerned. 

John Crewys, on the other hand, was, 
to the most casual observer, a success- 
ful man; a man whose personality 
would never be overlooked. 

There was a more telling force in his 
composure than in the doctor’s nervous 
energy. His clear eyes, his bright, yet 
steady glance, inspired confidence. 

The doctor might have been taken 
for a poet, but John looked like a 
philosopher. 

He was also, as obviously, in appear- 
ance, 2 man of the world, and a Lon- 
doner; as the doctor was evidently a 
countryman, and a hermit. His ad- 
vantages over the doctor included his 
voice, which was as deep and musical 
as the tones of his companion were 
harsh. 

The manner, no less than the matter 
of John’s speech, had early brought 
him distinction. 

Nature, rather than cultivation, had 
bestowed on him the faculty of con- 
veying the impression he wished to 
convey, in tones that charmed and held 
his auditors, and penetrated ears 
dulled and fatigued by monotony and 
indistinctness. 

The more impassioned his pleading, 
the more utterly he held his own emo- 
tion in check; the more biting his 
subtly chosen words, the more courte- 
ous his manner; now deadly earnest, 
now humorously scornful, now gra- 
ciously argumentative, but always 
skilfully and designedly convincing. 

The doctor, save in the presence of a 
patient, had no such control over him- 
self as John Crewys carried from the 
law-courts, into his life of every day. 

“Why don’t you,” he said, in fiery 
tones, “let in air and life, and a view 
of the outside world, and as much 
sunshine as possible into this musty 
old house? You have the power, if 


you had only the will.” 
“You speak figuratively, 
said John. 


I notice,” 
“I should be much obliged 
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if you would tell me exactly what you 
mean.” 

He would have answered in warmer 
and more kindly tones had Sarah's 
words not rung upon his ear. 

Was the doctor going to fight Lady 
Mary’s battles now, and with him, of 
all people in the world? As though 
there were any one in the world to 
whom her interests could be dearer 
than—— 

John stopped short in his thoughts, 
and looked attentively at the doctor. 
His heart smote him. How pallid was 
that tired face; and the hollow eyes, 
how sad and tired too! The doctor had 
been up all night, in a wretched iso- 
lated cottage, watching a man die— 
but John did not know that. 

He perceived that this was no med- 
dler, but a man speaking of something 
very near his heart; no presuming and 
interfering outsider who deserved a 
snub, but a man suffering from some 
deep and hidden cause. 

The doctor’s secret was known to 
John long before he had finished what 
he had to say; but he listened atten- 
tively, and gave no sign that this was 
so. 

“She will die,” said Blundell, “if this 
goes on”; and he neither mentioned 
any name, nor did John Crewys re- 
quire him to do so. 

The doctor’s words came hurrying 
out incoherently from the depths of his 
anxiety and earnestness. 

“She will die if this goes on. There 
were few hopes and little enough 
pleasure in her life before; but what 
is left to her now? De mortuis nil nisi 
bonum. But just picture to yourself 
for a moment, man, what her life has 
been.” 

He stopped and drew breath, and 
strove to speak calmly and dispas- 
sionately. 

“I was born in the valley of the 
Youle,” he said. “My people live in a 
cottage—they call it a house, but it’s 
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just a farm—on the river,—Cullacott. 
I was a raw medical student when sie 
came here as a child. Her father was 
killed in the Afghan War. He had 
quarrelled with his uncle, they said, 
who afterwards succeeded to the 
earldom; so she was left to the guar- 
dianship of Sir Timothy, a distant 
cousin. Every one was sorry for her, 
because Sir Timothy was her guardian, 
and because she was a little young 
thing to be left to the tender mercies 
of the two old ladies, who were old 
even then. If you will excuse my 
speaking frankly about the family”— 
John nodded—‘they bullied _ their 
brother always; what with their su- 
periority of birth, and his being so 
much younger, #nd = so Their 
bringing-up made him what he was, I 
am sure. He went nowhere; he al- 
ways fancied people were laughing at 
him. His feeling about his—his moth- 
er’s lowly origin seemed to pervade his 
whole life. He exaggerated the im- 
portance of birth till it became almost 
a mania. If you hadn’t known the 
man, you couldn't bave believed a 
human being—oune of the million crawl- 
ing units on the earth—could be so ab- 


on. 


surdly inflated with self-importance. 
It was pitiful. He went nowhere, and 
saw no one. I believe he thought 


that Providence bad sent a wife of 
high rank to his very door to enable 
him partially to wipe out his reproach. 
She looked like a child when she came, 
but she shot up very suddenly into 
womanhood. If you ask me if she was 
unhappy, I declare I don’t think so. 
She had never realized, I should think, 
what it was to be snubbed or found 
fault with in her life. She was a 
motherless child, and had lived with 
her old grandfather and her young fa- 
ther, and had been very much spoilt. 
And they were both snatched away 


from her, as it were, in a breath; and 
she alone in the world, with an uncle 
who was only glad to get rid of her 


to her stranger guardian. Well,—she 
was too young and too bright and too 
gay to be much downcast for all the 
old women could do. She laughed at 
their scolding, and when they tried 
severity she appealed to Sir Timothy. 
The old doctor who was my predeces- 
sor here told me at the time that he 
thought she had bewitched Sir Tim- 
othy; but afterwards he said that he 
believed it was only that Sir Timothy 
had made up his mind even then to 
quarter the Setoun arms with his own. 
Anyway, he went against his sisters 
for the first and only time in his life, 
and they learnt that Lady Mary was 
not to be interfered with. Whether it 
was gratitude or just the childish sat- 
isfaction of triumphing over her two 
enemies, I can’t tell, but she married 
him in less than two years after she 
came to live at Barracombe. The old 
ladies didn’t know whether to be an- 
gry or pleased. They wanted him to 
marry, and they wanted his wife to be 
well-born, no doubt; but to have a 
mere child set over them! Well, the 
inarriage took place in London.” 

“I was present,” said John. 

“The people here said things about 
it that may have got round to Sir 
Timothy; but I don’t know. He never 
came down to the village, except to 
church, where he sat away from 
everybody, in the gallery curtained off. 
Anyway, he wouldn’t have the wed- 
ding down here. He invited all her 
relatives, and none of them had a 
word to say. It wasn’t as if she were 
un heiress. I believe she had next to 
nothing. She was just like a child, 
laughing, and pleased at getting mar- 
ried, and with ali her finery, perhaps,— 
or at getting rid of her lessons with 
the old women may be,—and the 
thought of babies of her own. Who 
knows what a girl thinks of?’ said 
the doctor, harshly. “I didn’t see her 
again for a long time after. But then 
I came down; the Brawnton doctor 
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was getting old, and it was a question 
whether I should succeed him or go on 
in London, where I was doing well 
enough. And—and I came here,” said 
the doctor, abruptly. 

Jobn nodded again. He filled in the 
gaps of the doctor’s narrative for him- 
self, and understood. 

“She had changed very much. All 
the gaiety and laughter gone. But 
she was wrapt up in the child as I 
never saw aby woman wrapt up in a 
brat before or since; and I’ve known 
some that were pretty ridiculous in 
that way,” said the doctor, and his 
voice shook more than ever. “It was 
—touching, for she was but a child 
herself; and Peter, between you and 
me, Was an unpromising doll for a child 
to play with. He was ugly and ill- 
tempered, and he wouldn’t be caressed. 
or dressed up, or made much of, from 
the first minute he had a will of his 
own. As he grew bigger he was for 
ever having rows with his father, and 
his mother was for ever interceding for 
him. He was idle at school; but he 
Was a manly boy enough over games 
and sport, and a capital shot. Any- 
way, she managed to be proud of him, 
God knows how. I shouldn’t wonder 
if this war was the making of him, 
though, poor chap, if he’s spared to see 
the end of it all.” 

“IT have no doubt the discipline will 
do him a great deal of good,” said 
John, dryly. 

It cannot be said that his brief inter- 
view at Southampton had impressed 
John with a favorable opinion of the 
sulky and irresponsive youth, who had 
there listened to his mother’s messages 
with lowering brow and downcast eye. 
Peter had betrayed no sign of emotion, 
and almost none of gratitude for John’s 
hurried and uncomfortable journey to 
convey that message. 

“A few hard knocks will do you no 
harm, my young friend; and I almost 
wish you may get them,” John had 
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said to himself, on his homeward jour- 
ney; dreading, yet expecting, the news 
that awaited him at Peter’s home, and 
for which he had done his best to 
prepare the boy. 

“Too much consideration hitherto has 
ruined him,” said the doctor, shortly. 
“But it’s not of Peter I’m thinking, 
one way or the other. From the time 
he went first to school, she’s had to 
depend entirely on her own resources— 
and what are they?” 

He paused, as though to gather 
strength and energy for his indictment. 

“From the time she was brought 
here—except for that one outing and 
a change to Torquay, I believe, after 
Peter’s birth—she has scarce set foot 
outside Barracombe. Sir Timothy 
would not, so he was resolved she 
should not. His sisters, who have 
as much cultivation as that stone fig- 
ure, disapproved of novel-reading—or 
of any other reading, I should fancy— 
and he followed suit. Books are al- 
most unknown in this house. The li- 
brary bookcases were locked. Sir 
Timothy opened them once in a while, 
and his sisters dusted the books with 
their own hands; it was against tradi- 
tion to handle such valuable bindings. 
He hated music, and the piano was not 
to be played in his presence. Have 
you ever tried it? I'm told you're 
musical. It belonged to Lady Bel- 
stone’s mother, the Honorable Rachel. 
That is her harp which stands in the 
corner of the hall. Her daughter once 
tinkled a little, I believe; but the preju- 
dices of the ruling monarch were re- 
ligiously obeyed. Music was taboo at 
Barracombe. Dancing was against 
their principles, and theatres they re- 
gard with horror, and have never been 
inside one in their lives. Nothing took 
Sir Timothy to London but business; 
and if it were possible to have the 
business brought to Barracombe, his 
solicitor, Mr. Crawley, visited him 
here.” 
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The doctor spoke in lower tones, as 
he recurred to his first theme. 

“I don’t think she found out for 
years, or realized what a prisoner she 
was. They caught and pinned her 
down so young. There are no very 
near neighbors—I mean, not the sort 
of people they would recognize as 
neighbors—except the Hewels. Youle- 
stone is such an out-of-the-way place, 
and Sir Timothy was never on inti- 
mate terms with any one. Mrs. Hewel 
is a fool—there was only little Sarah 
whom Lady Mary made a pet of— 
but she had no friends. Sir Timothy 
and his sisters made visiting such a 
stiff and formal business, that it was 
no wonder she hated paying calls; the 
more especially as it could lead to 
nothing. He would not entertain; he 
grudged the expense. I was present 
at a scene he once made because a 
large party drove over from a distant 
house and stayed to tea. He said he 
could not entertain the county. She 
dared ask no one to her house—she, 
who was so formed and fitted by na- 
ture to charm and attract, and enjoy 
social intercourse.’’ His voice faltered. 
“They stole her youth,” he said. 

“What do you want me to do?” said 
John, though he was vaguely conscious 
that he understood for what the 
doctor was pleading. 

He sat down by the fountain; and 
the doctor, resting a mended boot on 
the end of the bench, leant on his 
bony knee, and looked down wistfully 
at John’s thoughtful face, broad brow, 
and bright, intent eyes. 

“You are a very clever man, Mr. 
Crewys,” he said humbly. “A man of 
the world, successful, accomplished, 
and, I believe, honest’—he spoke with 
a simplicity that disarmed offence— 
“or I should not have ventured as I 
have ventured. Somehow you inspire 
me with confidence. I believe you 
can save her. I believe you could 
find a way to bring back her peace 
of mind; the interest in life—the gaiety 
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of heart—that is natural to her. If I 
were in your place, not the two old 
women—not Sir Timothy’s ghost—not 
that poor conceited slip of a lad who 
may be shot to-morrow—would stand 
in my way. I would bring back the 
color to her cheek, and the light to 
her eye, and the music to her voice——” 

“Whilst her boy is in danger?’ John 
asked, almost scornfully. He thought 
he knew Lady Mary better than the 
doctor did, after all. 

“I tell you nothing would stop me,” 
said Blundell, vehemently. “Before I 
would let her fret herself to death— 
afraid to break the spells that have 
been woven round her, bound as she 
is, hand and foot, with the prejudices 
of the dead—I would—I would—take 
her to South Africa myself,” he said 
brilliantly. “The voyage would bring 
her back to life.” 

John got up. “That is an idea,” he 
said. He paused and looked at the 
doctor. “You have known her longer 
than I. Have you said nothing to her 
of ali this?” 

The doctor smiled grimly. ‘Mr. 
Crewys,” he said, “some time since I 
spoke my mind—a thing I am over-apt 
to do—of Peter, and to him. The lad 
has forgiven me; he is a man, you 
see, with all his faults. But Lady 
Mary, though she has all the virtues 
of a woman, is also a mother. A 
woman often forgives; a mother, never. 
Don’t forget.” 

“I will not,” said John. 

“And you'll do it——” 

“Use the unlimited authority that 
has been placed in my hands, by im- 
proving this tumble-down, over-grown 
place?” said John, slowly. “Let in 
light and air and sunshine to Barra- 
combe, and do my best to brighten 
Lady Mary’s life, without reference to 
anyone's prejudices, past or present?” 

“You’ve got the idea,” said the 
doctor, joyfully. 

“Will you carry it out?’ 

“Yes,” said John. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE ORIGINAL OF DIE VERNON. 


It is a reproach often brought against 
Sir Walter Scott that his heroes and 


heroines alone of all his characters” 


fail to interest his readers, and we 
know from his apologetic references 
that they failed still more signally to 
interest their author. Sir Walter was 
the last man to saunter in the policies 
with Miss Bertram, Miss Mannering 
and young Hazelwood when there was 
Dandie Dinmont ready and able to dis- 
course on the points of Dumple and 
the pedigree of Pepper and Mustard. 
Why should he linger in Miss War- 
dour’s bower when he might take the 
road with Edie Ochiltree? What he 
did not care to do himself he would 
not inflict on his readers. Edith Bel- 
lenden, Isabella Waradour, Rose Brad- 
wardine, Lucy Bertram, even the dear 
romantic figure of Green Mantle—mix 
them up and redistribute the rdéles, 
and the novels would remain practi- 
cally unchanged. These ladies are 
the normal heroines: In two of the 
novels the heroines distinctly fall be- 
low this level in the dangerous direc- 
tion of being prigs; the Fair Maid of 
Perth would clearly come under Sir 
Walter’s arraignment of the enthusias- 
tic religious woman “who is not only 
a dangerous person but a_ perfect 
shower-bath on all social conviviality.” 
How could he bestow such a lady-love 
on the most genial of his heroes? If 
Rowena is as near a prude as the 
Fair Maid is near a prig, it was sim- 
ply because Scott, like the rest of us, 
had given his heart to Rebecca and 
resented the passionless success of her 
rival. Julia Mannering stands out 
from the other ladies by right of her 
diverting sprightliness, but a sharp 
tongue and power of repartee were 
what Scott rather dreaded in a young 





woman and distinctly discouraged in 
his daughter Anne. 

But there are two heroines who 
stand in quite another category, and 
are among the finest of Scott’s crea- 
tions. When he created Jeanie Deans 
he broke the convention that a hero- 
ine must be young and beautiful, in- 
teresting in situation, and the object 
of passionate devotion, he broke the 
convention and created the homespun 
tutelary saint of Presbyterian Scot- 
land, one of the immortal figures in 
literature. It was as great a triumph 
when, adhering to the convention of a 
young, beautiful, romantic, distressed 
and passionately loved heroine he 
created a creature as original and ro- 
mantic as Diana Vernon. She owns 
no sisterhood with the other blameless 
ladies of the Waverleys, rather she 
counts cousin with Beatrice and Rosa- 
lind and Portia. Like them she is 
witty, high-spirited and loving, like 
them she plays on every note passing 
from playful authority to serious hero- 
ism, and, like them, melting into 
womanly tenderness. 

It is curious that originals were 
found by two of Scott’s friends for 
both Jeannie Deans and Die Vernon. 
The Heart of Mid Lothian appeared 
in 1817; a year earlier Scott had lost 
by death one of his dearest friends, 
Lady Douglas, a daughter of the Buc- 
cleuch Family. Her cousin and Scott’s 
correspondent, the shrewd and sympa- 
thetic Lady Louisa Stewart, was con- 
vineed that the idea of this lady’s life 
unconsciously creeping “into his study 
of imagination” had given the individ- 
ual charm to the tender-hearted self- 
reliant character of Jeanie. 

Captain Basil Hall writing in 1834 
professed to have found the original 
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who suggested to Scott the captivat- 
ing figure of Diana, in the person of 
an old Scottish lady of 74, then on 
her lonely death-bed in a castle in 
Styria. 

It was in the days when Walter 
Scott was young. The date is vague, 
for youth being no question of birth- 
days and calendars, but rather of the 
spirit in which a man faces each new 
day, Scott’s youth may be said to cover 
a period of five and thirty years. To 
be more precise then, it was in the 
“nineties” when the eighteenth cen- 
tury was old in years, and Scott and 
Scott’s world were young by the same 
measure. 

There is no greater delusion than the 
smug reflection of the elderly; “Ah, 
we were all young ounce.” By no 
means, my good sir. Youth, real youth, 
compounded of such rare elements as 
a warm heart, a vigorous brain, an 
infinite curiosity, the open road, an 
empty purse, a friend to talk and 
laugh with, a lady to adore in secret 


and, added to these, some great and 
generous cause or some alluring and 


engrossing art—such a youth is as rare 
as genius, and such a youth was 
Scott’s. He was already, though un- 
consciously, living a double life, half 
his time away in a dreamland of his 
own where the past lived again, the 
other half taking his full, joyous, ac- 
tive share in the world of men around 
him. For seven consecutive summers 
he had made his raids into Liddesdale, 
harvesting ballads and legends and 
“auld nick-nackets.” His note-books of 
this date are full of the most curious, 
varied and fascinating lore; all the 
amazing knowledge which furnished 


out the Waverley novels was being 
garnered in these years. 
Yet the day seemed hardly long 


enough for all his professional and so- 
cial activities. For some years he 
[Alan Fairford] and William Clerk 
[Darsie Latimer] had been sweeping 


the dust of the Parliament House with 
their gowns, learning law and studying 
lawyers, making some fees and many 
friends, laughing, arguing, retailing 
jests and stories. 

Cut off by his lameness from other 
volunteering, but flushed with the ar- 
dor of the times, he was already or- 
ganizing, with James Skene, the Edin- 
burgh Light Horse. Anotber young 
lawyer, William Erskine. was already 
his confidant and fastidious literary 
critic. These young advocates, all 
friends, all ambitious, many of them 
destined for distinction, formed with 
their sisters, toasts and partners, an 
intimate society, meeting often and in 
the simplest way in their respective 
flats and houses in the streets of 
newer Edinburgh Among the most 
genial social occasions were suppers 
in George Cranstoun’s lodgings in 
Frederick Street, where his sister Miss 
Jane Anne Cranstoun was _ hostess. 
Rather older than most of the com- 
pany she assumed a certain elder sis- 
ter’s attitude to her brothers and their 
friends, exercising a playful authority, 
much as Diana Vernon did over Frank 
Osbaldiston and his unruly troop of 
cousins. Well-born and conscious of 
unusual gifts of heart and intellect she 
allowed herself certain peculiarities of 
manners. She was constantly on 
horseback, and had the habit—less 
usual then than now in “elegant fe- 
males”—of speaking her mind freely 
on all occasions. Her friendship with 
young Walter Scott was twisted with 
a double cord, she was among the 
first to suspect his genius, and her 
sympathy had divined the delicate se- 
cret of his long devotion to gentle Miss 
Stewart, of Fettercairn. 

It was from Miss Cranstoun that 
Scott first heard of the German ballad 
“Leonore” which was to influence his 
genius so decidedly. Mrs. Barbauld, of 
all people, had recited a translation 
of this poem at a party at the house 
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of Professor Dugald Stewart, Miss 
Cranstoun’s brother-in-law. Miss Cran- 
stoun’s animated account of the ballad 
took such a hold of Scott that he never 
rested till he had, with much trouble, 
secured a copy of Biirger’s poems. One 
night after supper he began to trans- 
late the ballad; it was daybreak before 
it was completed, and such was Scott’s 
excitement that he could not rest with- 
out showing it to some understanding 
friend. 

At half-past six that morning Miss 
Cranstoun’s maid roused her saying 
that Mr. Scott was in the dining-room 
and wished to see her at once. She 
hurried down anxiously wondering 
what could be the cause of so untimely 
a visit. At the door he met her, hold- 
ing out his manuscript and eagerly 
begged her to listen to his poem. As 
she listened with growing admiration 
to the fine spirited verses an idea 
flashed into the mind of the romantic 
and sympathetic woman. She knew 
that Scott was on the eve of setting 
out for a visit in the country where 
he hoped to meet the lady of his 
dreams. She begged him to leave the 
MS. witb her, and when he was gone 
she set about carrying out her kindly 
scheme. Erskine was called into her 
counsel and together they took the 
poem to the well-known Edinburgh 
printer, Mr. Miller, and had a few 
copies beautifully printed and bound. 
One of these was at once despatched 
to Walter Scott—‘“to give it—Ah! to 
whom?” 

The kind little plan succeeded as far 
as affording the young author a de- 
lightful surprise, and probably procur- 
ing for him the exquisite satisfaction 
of hearing his verses read in the voice 
of all others most melodious to his 
ear. Now there is a passage in Rob 
Roy, so unnecessary to the story but 
so full of feeling that one cannot 
doubt that it recalls a precious mem- 
ory. Die Yernon has been reading 


Frank Osbaldiston's translations from 
Ariosto and has announced herself one 
of the unpopular family of “Tell 
truths.” “ “There is a great deal of it,’ 
said she, glancing along the paper and 
interrupting the sweetest sounds which 
mortal ears can drink in—those, namely, 
of a youthful poet’s verses read by the 
lips which are dearest to him.” The 
frank criticism was probably a reminis- 
cence of Miss Cranstoun, but at the 
close of the sentence Scott’s thoughts 
had taken the path which he generally 
kept closely barred against them. 

The “lips dearest” to Scott were, 
as we know, to be for another. In the 
autumn of 1796 when he struggled, in 
his own manly way, through the 
sharp pain of misprized love Miss 
Cranstoun stood his firm friend. 
“Many an anxious thought I have 
about you,” she ends a letter in which, 
in Diana’s fashion she cloaks solici- 
tude under airy nonsense. She earned 
the right to sign herself “most affec- 
tionately yours, J. A. C.” 

The year 1797 saw vital changes in 
the circle of intimates. Miss Stewart, 
now the wife of Scott’s generous rival 
Sir William Forbes, had passed into 
the retirement of her short but ex- 
quisitely happy married life. Scott 
himself—“his heart once broken, hand- 
somely pieced together but bearing the 
crack to his dying day’”—had in the 
autumn married sprightly Charlotte 
Carpenter. 

The little bride was warmly wel- 
comed by the brethren both of the 
Light Horse and of the Parliament 
House, but the warm friend and con- 
fidante Miss Cranstoun was not there 
to give her blessing. 

She had given her hand to Count 
Wenceslaus of Purgstall, a _ distin- 
guished Austrian nobleman who had 
come on a visit to Edinburgh. She 
Was now the mistress of several won- 
derful old castles in Styria, where 
Scott might have seen in full swing 
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that Feudal System so dear to his im- 
agination. One of her castles, Reg- 
gersburg, is described as being like 
Stirling Castle; her one regret was that 
it did not look out on the Parliament 
Square of Edinburgh. 

She wrote to Scott on his marriage 
in her warm-hearted way, “To have a 
conviction that those I love are happy 
and don’t forget me—I have no way 
to express my feelings, they come in 
a flood and destroy me.” They break 
out again, those warm, strong feelings 
of hers in the last sentence of her let- 
ter, “Is it then true, my God, that 
‘Earl Walter’ [a nickname among 
Scott’s intimates] is a Benedick and 
that I am in Styria? Well, bless us all 
prays the separated from her brethren 
a. &. 3.” 

She and Scott never met again, but 
fer some time they corresponded. A 
bound volume of her letters at Ab- 
botsford attests the regard in which 
Scott held her. He sent her his works 
as they appeared with the significant 
exception of Rob Roy. 

She had an eventful, important, anx- 
ious, ultimately tragic life, the poor 
brilliant Countess. She and her hus- 
band were intimate with Goéthe, 
Schiller, Mozart and all who were best 
worth knowing in Germany, but the 
public life of Austrians in Count 
Purgstall’s position was harassing and 
full of bitter mortification during the 
evil Napoleonic years. 

One child was born of the marriage, 
so frail that only the mother’s pas- 
sionate devotion kept him alive to the 
age of nineteen, but so gifted that his 
uncle, Dugald Stewart, was amazed at 
the boy’s mathematical and philosophi- 
cal speculations. The Countess, that 
he might speak “the language of her 
heart,” had an Aberdeenshire nurse for 
him, and the brilliant conversation of 
the last descendant of the historic 


house of Purgstall was expressed in 
good Scottish speech! Death bereft the 
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Countess of husband and son within 
a short interval of each other. Her 
friends were anxious that she should 
return to Scotland, but in her impul- 
sive romantic way. she had sworn to 
her son to lay her dust beside his, and 
in her devotion she believed that death 
would not too long delay. But she had 
not calculated on the vigorous consti- 
tution and indestructible vitality that 
she had inherited from her race, vi- 
tality which can reject no element of 
interest, no gladness nor sorrow up to 
the last of life. She had to contend 
for her possessions against innumer- 
able claimants, for twelve years she 
suffered bodily pains and weakness, 
her coffin was prepared, with her hus- 
band’s letters laid in it, but death did 
not come, nor, in spite of herself could 
she lose her vivid interest both in the 
large world of Europe and the small 
world of her feudal household. In 
1834. when she was 74 and completely 
bedridden, an unspeakable longing for 
her own people, and the speech of her 
own country came over her, and a 
great dread of dying alone among 
servants. 

Hearing by chance that Captain 
Basil Hail [the son of friends in 
Scotland unseen for forty years] was 
travelling in Italy, she, grasping at 
straws, wrote entreating him to bring 
his family to spend the winter with 
her in her Castle of Hainfeld. It must 
have seemed a kindly miracle to the 
solitary woman to have at her bedside 
those whose faces and names recalled 
the friends of her youth, kind, inter- 
ested listeners to her stories and remi- 
niscences. Her dearest delight was the 
hour when the rest of the party was at 
dinner and the Halls’ nurse brought 
the baby-boy to play on her bed. She 
knew the companionable quality of a 
good Scotch servant. [a urging her 
invitation she had written to Captain 
Hall, “Your precious Scotch nursery- 
maid and [ will understand each other 
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famously. Such a person ceases to be 
a servant, she is a friend.” 

Of all the Countess’ lively talk, the 
most delightful related to the oid 
merry days in Frederick Street when 
she was Walter Scott’s confidante. As 
she described her young womanhood 
and her independent ways, bordering 
at times on eccentricity, it flashed 
through Basil Hall’s mind that she 
might have suggested the heroine of 
Rob Roy. The Captain’s mind was as 
ingenious as his hands; and following 
up a clue was as fascinating to him as 
devising a beli-rope for the invalid 
lady. 

The first point he established was 
that Rob Roy was lacking in her 
presentation set of Waverley novels. 
Then he procured a copy of the book 
and read it aloud, watching narrowly 
to see how it affected his listener. It 
excited her more than any other of 
the novels had done, especially the 
part that relates to Cumberland. “Oh, 
I know that scene,” she would ex- 
claim. “I remember describing it my- 
self to Sir Walter Scott. That anec- 
dote he had from me.” But while she 
discussed all the other characters 
freely, about Diana Vernon she main- 
tained so significant a silence that the 
Halls felt it would have been an im- 
pertinence to introduce the subject. 

After all the evidence is slight, and 
it is fair to add that Lockhart repu- 
diated Captain Hall’s theories, but if it 
is merely claimed that Jane Anne 
Cranstoun suggested traits in Diana 
Vernon, we have enough to connect 
Scott’s own early romance with the 
most romantic and convincing love af- 
fair in his novels. 

It was Captain Hall’s good fortune to 
be the means of clearing up a misun- 
derstanding that weighed on the warm 
heart of the old Countess. She had 
some years previously sent Scott a lit- 
tle memoir of her son and husband, 
and had been hurt to receive no ac- 
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knowledgment from her old friend. In 
a letter Captain Hall had from Lock- 
hart during his visit to Hainfeld, 
Lockhart mentions finding among 
Scott’s papers, an undated letter to the 
Countess thanking her for the memoir. 
She was much agitated at learning the 
fact, and was eager to be put in pos- 
session of so precious a letter. Before 
it came she had passed beyond the 
need of wise and consoling words. 
She had been urgent with the Halls 
to remain with her during the winter, 
again and again they had delayed their 
departure rather than agitate and dis- 
appoint her. With a curious confidence 
she begged them to remain over the 
spring solstice, assuring them with a 
prescience, serious but not uncheerful, 
that that date would set a term to 
their pious offices towards her. Nor 
was she mistaken. Almost as if 
she meant to show her considerate- 
ness and courtesy in the very act of 
dying, she died suddenly and peace- 
fully a day or two before the date 
fixed for her friend’s departure. 

One cannot but regret that she never 
saw the letter Lockhart hastened to 
forward to her. It had been written 
as far back as 1822, when Scott was 
at the height of his fame and pros- 
perity, yet, taking his tone from the 
sorrowful circumstances of his cor- 
respondent, he wrote pensively and 
soberly of the chances and changes of 
life. 

“This is a melancholy letter,” he 
wrote, “but it is chiefly so from the 
sad tone of yours, who have such real 
disasters to lament, while mine is only 
the humorous sadness which a retro- 
spect on human life is sure to produce 
on the most prosperous. For my own 
course of life I have only to be 
ashamed of its prosperity and afraid 
of its termination, for I have little rea- 
son, arguing on the doctrine of 
chances, to hope that the same good 
fortune will attend me for ever. I 
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have an affectionate and promising 
family, many friends, few unfriends. 
and, 1 think, no enemies. I dwell 
among my own people and have many 
whose happiness is dependent on me, 
and which I study to the best of my 
power. I trust my temper, which you 
know is good and easy, has not been 
spoilt by flattery or prosperity. Should 
things therefore change with me—and 
in these times, or indeed in any times, 
Good Words. 


Roosevelt. 


such change is to be apprehended—I 
trust I shall be able to surrender these 
adventitious advantages, as I would 
my upper dress as something ex- 
tremely comfortable but which I can 
make shift to do without.” 

It was with such sobering reflections 
that Sir Walter, in the time of his pros- 
perity. built up “a cloudy screen to 
temper the deceitful ray.” 

Florence MacCunn, 





ROOSEVELT. 


August 30, 1905. 


Call him the child of God: 
It is his rightful name, 
Who laboring hard hath trod 


The way of truest fame: 


Not the red path of war and force and might 


' But the Peacemaker’s path that leads to light. 





And since that name is his 
Wish him the joy thereof, 
Of healing miseries 
And taking burdens off. 
Of wiping tears away and ending pain 


And bidding Life lift up her face again. 


Rejoice with him, O world! 


But most ye twain rejoice, 


Whose standards still unfurled 
Have heard the herald Voice 


That bids the cannon’s deathful roar to cease 


With prelude strains of the sweet song of Peace. 


The Academy. 





William H. Draper. 








Lucian. 
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LUCIAN.* 


The “last great master of Attic elo- 
quence, and Attic wit,” was himself 
neither an Athenian nor a Greek, but 
a Syrian from Samosata, near Antioch. 
Lucian read Plato for his style, with 
excellent results upon his own. His 
“Dialogues of the Dead” are famous, 
if only for the frequent imitations of 
them, among which Mr. Traill’s are the 
latest, and perhaps the best. His 
“Dialogues of the Gods” are the most 
biting satires upon superstition ever 
composed by Hellenic man, unless, 
with Dr. Verrall, we are to include in 
that category the tragedies of Euripi- 
des. Lucian may be accused of “run- 
ning into something cheap,” for there 
was not much left of Paganism in his 
time. But he had other things besides 
Olymypus in his head when he made 
the gods complain that if mankind 
ceased to believe in them they would 
cease to exist. He lived in a credu- 
lous age. and he was surrounded by 
unimpeachable witnesses to impossible 
portents. Men so grave and respect- 
able that their evidence would have 
been conclusive in any Court of Jus- 
tice for the ordinary affairs of life 
would calmly relate mysterious appear- 
ances and mysterious disappearances 
for which they did not profess to ac- 
count. Lucian himself, not to be be- 
hindhand with his neighbors, invented 
a prodigy of his own, and soon had the 
satisfaction of being told it as an un- 
doubted truth. He had a horror of all 
falsehood, and he would not acquiesce 
in popular beliefs. He took refuge in 
absolute scepticism. There was noth- 
ing else for it, he said. All the evi- 
dence was the other way. The one 
safeguard against imposture was the 
ineradicable certainty that miracles did 


*“The Works of Lucian of Samosata.” 
Translated by H. W. Fowler and F. G. Fowler. 


not happen. As the world was, so it 
always had been, and so it always 
would be. Knaves would live by fools, 
as man lived by bread. That was the 
simple source of the marvellous or oc- 
cult. A dead man could no more 
come to life again than a square could 
become a circle or a circle become a 
square. 

Lucian, says Froude, was the great- 
est man outside the Christian Church 
in the second century of the Christian 
era. That is to take account of intel- 
lectual greatness alone. If Plutarch 
be assigned to the first century rather 
than the secend, the imperial philoso- 
pher, who showed that “even in a 
palace life may be lived well,” was a 
far stronger moral force than Lucian. 
Lucian derided all enthusiasm, mocked 
at all philosophies, and regarded supe- 
rior virtue as hypocritical affectation. 
In his “Dialogues of the Dead” he can- 
not refrain from sneering at Socrates, 
and insinuating that his fortitude gave 
way in Charon’s boat. He was a uni- 
versal sceptic with a passionate love 
of truth. The attack upon Christian- 
ity once attributed to him is now re- 
garded as a forgery compiled 200 years 
after his death, and there seems no 
solid ground for Baur’s theory that in 
describing the death of Peregrinus he 
means to cast ridicule upon the death 
of Christ. Of the Christian religion he 
knew little or nothing. The mere hint 
of a miracle would have driven him 
away. The Christian Fathers have not 
disdained to avail themselves of his 
polished satire upon ancient mythology. 
Erasmus, on the other hand, whose re- 
ligious faith was unshaken, delighted 
in Lucian, both as a Hellenist and as a 
breaker of idols. There is at least this 
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point of resemblance between the two 
men, that each wrote an acquired lan- 
guage with supreme dexterity and suc- 
cess. Lucian’s Platonic Greek, like 
the Ciceronian Latin of Erasmus, was 
cultivated so skilfully and diligently 
that it became natural. Plutarch, like 
St. Paul, wrote the Greek of his own 
time. Lucian wrote the Greek of the 
great age, and all his work is pure 
literary exercise, consummate artifice, 
the reproduction of an irrevocable past. 
Yet there is something strangely mod- 
ern about Lucian. He has the esprit 
positif, the scientific habit of mind. 
He revelled in the detection of an im- 
postor, and loved to trace the growth 
of a myth. Gibbon found him thor- 
oughly congenial, a man of the eigh- 
teenth century born before his time. 
Professor Dill, on the other hand, 
thinks that Lucian’s “cold, merciless 
spirit” may have been unjust to Pere- 
grinus, his typical impostor, whose 
public suicide he has turned into ridi- 
cule. This strange story of Peregrinus, 
who left the Christians of Palestine 
for the Cynic Brotherhood, and finally, 
unless our author is making fun of 
us, perished in the flames, that he 
might die like Heracles, shows Lucian 
in his most characteristic mood as 
the scourge of pretenders to sanctity 
or miraculous powers. His favorite 
philosopher, Demonax, said to Pere- 
grinus, addressing him by name ovx 
évOpwrifas, or in Shakesperian phrase- 
ology, “I pray thee, deliver thyself 
like a man of this world.” 

The editors of these four handy vol- 
umes, who deserve high praise for the 
clearness and vigor of their transla- 
tions, say rather flippantly that Lucian 
“was one who asked questions, spent 
his life doing little else; if one were 
invited to draw him with the least 
possible expenditure of ink one’s pen 
would trace a mark of interrogation.” 
The same thing has been said, in less 
paraphrastic language, of Alexander 


Pope. If it had been a full account 
of Lucian, this edition would scarcely 
be justified. When Lucian asked a 
question, he knew the answer. He was 
not delicately poised in philosophic 
suspense, like Montaigne. He was a 
positive, dogmatic, rational materialist. 
His latest editors, forsaking their na- 
tive tongue, called him an “ironist.” 
The Greek word ¢pwvéa is rather 
self-depreciation than irony, and Lu- 
cian, satirist though he be, is not an 
ironist in that sense. So far from 
professing, like Socrates, to know noth- 
ing, he thought he knew everything 
there was to be known, little as that 
might be. His ridicule spared nothing, 
the mysteries of a future state least 
of all. The “Dialogues of the Dead” 
contain no more thoroughly Lucianiec 
touch than the brief conversation be- 
tween Menippus and Hermes:— 


Me.—Where are all the beauties, 
Hermes? Show me round; I am a 
newcomer. 

Her.—I am busy, Menippus. But look 
over there to your right, and you will 
see Hyacinth, Narcissus, Nireus, Achil- 
les, Tyro, Helen, Leda—all the beauties 
of old. 

Me.—I can only see bones and bare 
skulls; most of them are exactly alike. 

Her.—Those bones, of which you 
seem to think so slightly, have been 
the theme of admiring poets. 

Me.—Well, but show me Helen; I 
shall never be able to make her out 
by myself. 

Her.—-This skull is Helen. 

Me.—And for this a thousand ships 
carried warriors from every part of 
Greece; Greeks and barbarians were 
slain, and cities made desolate. 

Her.—Ah, Menippus, you never saw 
the living Helen, or you would have 
said with Homer, 


“Well might they suffer 
years of toil 
Who strove for such a prize.” 


grievous 


We look at withered flowers, whose 
dye is gone out of them, and what can 
we call them but unlovely things? Yet 
in the hour of their bloom these un- 
lovely things were things of beauty. 











Lucian. 


Me.—Strange, that the Greeks could 
not realize what it was for which they 
labored; how short-lived, how soon to 


fade. 
Her.—I have no time for moralizing. 


Choose your spot where you will and 
lie down. I must go to fetch new 
dead. 


It is a grim passage, and smells of 
mortality, like that other skull, the 
skull of Yorick. One thinks. too, of 
Marlowe’s noble couplet:— 


Was this the face that launched a 
thousand ships, 

And burned the topless towers of 
Ilium? 


But there is no poetry in Lucian, noth- 
ing but earth te earth, ashes to ashes, 
dust to dust, as the final doom of man- 
kind. The cross-examination of Zeus 
by Cynicus merely proves that there 
is nought to be known, and that the 
king of the gods cannot explain the 
freedom of the will. 

Lucian is pleasanter in a less serious 
vein, when he lashes the follies of or- 
dinary life. His “illiterate book-fan- 
cier,” for instance, makes a charming 
picture, though Lucian’s extreme se- 
verity is apt to create a sort of per- 
verse sympathy with his victim. Says 
the universal satirist:— 


Let me tell you that you are choos- 
ing the worst way to attain your ob- 
ject. You think that by buying up all 
the best books you can lay your hands 
on you will pass for a man of literary 
tastes; not a bit of it; you are merely 
exposing thereby your own ‘ignorance 
of literature. Why, you cannot even 
buy the right things; any casual rec- 
ommendation is good enough to guide 
your choice; you are as clay in the 
hands of the unscrupulous amateur, 
and as good as cash down to any 
dealer. How are you to know the dif- 
ference between the genuine old books 
that are worth money and trash whose 
only merit is that it is falling to 
pieces? You are reduced to taking 
the worms and moths into your confi- 
dence; their activity is your sole clue 
to the value of a book; as to the ac- 
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curacy and fidelity of the copyist, that 
is quite beyond you. 

We cannot help feeling that there were 
many worse men than this poor biblio- 
maniac; and, as Ruskin says, we do 
not talk about a hippomaniac or an 
oinomaniac. But how modern it all 
is, and how Lucian would have en- 
joyed the auctioneer’s recommendation 
of “the only thoroughly imperfect 
copy.” 

The best ghost story in the world, if 
only because it is the shortest, may 
be found, with much else, in Peacock’s 
“Nightmare Abbey.” The second best 
is told by Lucian in the dialogue which 
he called “A Lover of Lies,” and his 
translators called “The Liar.” When 
Democritus of Abdera, Bacon’s laughing 
philosopher, “had shut himself up” in 
that tomb outside the city gates, there 
to spend his days and nights in literary 
labors, certain young fellows, who had 
a mind to play their pranks on the 
philosopher, and give him a fright, got 
themselves up in black palls and skull- 
masks, formed a ring round him, and 
treated him to a brisk dance. Was 
Democritus alarmed at the ghosts? 
Not he. “Come, enough of that non- 
sense,” was all he had to say; and 
that without so much as looking up, 
or taking pen from paper. Evidently 
he had quite made up his mind about 
disembodied spirits.” Perhaps the pre- 
misses scarcely support so large a 
conclusion. But we have advanced 
in some respects since the days of 
Lucian. The Psychical Research So- 
ciety would certainly not have allowed 
the matter to rest there. 

The contemporary writer who most 
resembles Lucian is M. Anatole France. 
They have the same exquisite style, 
not, of course, to be tasted in a trans- 
lation; the same love of truth and jus- 
tice; the same ironic contempt for the 
solemn plausibilities of the world; the 
same frigid scepticism about spiritual 
things. Lucian would have been a 
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Japan’s Task 


convinced, if not an ardent, Dreyfus- 
ard. M. France would have delighted 
in belittling Peregrinus. Love of 
the classics is common to both men, 
and a kind of iconoclastic humor which 
never rests while there is anything 
left to demolish. Both have dealt with 
the seamy side of life in a spirit of 
cold detached curiosity which makes 
it possible to translate almost all Lu- 
cian’s Dialogues with the fashionable 
charmers of his day. It is not difficult 
to imagine the zest with which Lucian 
would have traced the myth of Putois 
from an untruthful excuse to a serious 
depreciation in the moral standard of 
the neighborhood, and the musings of 
that too human dog Riquet upon the 
conduct of his masters would have en- 
chanted the author of the “Gods in 
Council.” Lucian’s intellectual hon- 
esty stood out conspicuous in an age of 
repulsive and degrading quackery. He 
did not want to deceive others, and he 


London Times. 


After Peace. 


would not be deceived himself. Chris- 
tian apologists found that Lucian’s 
scholastic treatment of Paganism was 
double-edged and cut their own fin- 
gers. They would have drawn a bet- 
ter inference and a sounder moral 
from his keen, forcible proofs that no 
system of philosophy then current gave 
any real explanation of human 
and fate. It was the common failure 
of Stoics and Epicureans, Cynics and 
Neo-Platonists which left the Roman 
Empire swept and garnished for the 
Christian faith. Lucian represents the 
revolt of mental and moral integrity 
against imposture and illusion. It was 
that, even more than his literary 
power, which endeared him to Eras- 
mus. He carried his marvellous force 
of mockery too far. He had no rever- 
ence even for the greatest names. But 
he had an implacable hatred and con-' 
tempt for a lie. 





JAPAN’S TASK AFTER PEACE. 
By CounT OKUMA. 
( Ex-Premier, and Leader of the Opposition in Japan.)* 


For the practical solution of the Ko- 
rean and Manchurian problems, the 
time has now arrived. The march of 
events has awakened a deeper interest 
in the present conditions. A period of 
abstract speculation and academic de- 
bate has passed away, and instead of 
these exercises of empty controversy 
the time has come at last when the 
concrete results of so many years of 
research and labor must be worked 
into the fabric of the world’s history. 


* Okuma Shigenobu (born in 1837), was with 
Ito, Itonye, and Itagaki, one of the chief 
younger leaders of the Great Revolution in 
1867. He afterwards became Minister of Fi- 
nance under the reformed régime; but seceded 
from the administration in 1881. An attempt 
was made to assassinate him in 1889, his leg 


Japan has seen numberless proofs of 
the growing interest in the question 
of her future upon the mainland. 
Many members of the Diet have made 
personal visits to both Korea and 
Manchuria. The travels of the politi- 
cians have been imitated by ieading 
men in industrial and commercial cir- 
cles. Several companies, indeed, have 
already been formed with the object 
of developing both regions by under- 
takings on the spot. 


being blown off by dynamite. In 1890 he foun- 
ded the Progressive Party, and became Prime 
Minister in 1898. He is now Leader of the 
Opposition. Captain Brinkley in his well- 


known book describes him as “‘A politician 
of the most subtle, versatile and vigorous 
intellect — the Pee) of Japan.”’ 
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Japan’s Task 


It is unquestionably true that the 
war had its origin in political rather 
than economic grounds. This is _ be- 
yond all doubt. We drew our swords, 
in the first place, to maintain our inde- 
pendence, and to keep our just sphere 
of influence intact. We fought for 
the security of national existence. But 
this is not to say that important eco- 
nomic factors did not play their part. 
We have carried on the struggle at 
an immense cost in money, and that 
cost has been greater than can appear 
upon the face of any official report. 
Hundreds of thousands of young 
strong workers, the very bone and 
sinew of our productive power, have 
been torn from peaceful labor—com- 
pelled, when they took up arms, to 
leave their ploughs standing idle on 
the soil. Of these many thousands 
have given up their lives upon the field 
of battle. In my opinion economic 
Japan has suffered far more by the 
indirect loss than by the direct ex- 
penditure of treasure. 

Let us assume that by resort to arms 
and as the result of an uninterrupted 
series of victories by land and sea, we 
have achieved our purpose of extir- 
pating Russian power in Korea and 
Manchuria. The question will remain 
how all the economic damage entailed 
by the war is to be made good. The 
population of Japan has risen with re- 
markable rapidity. It already exceeds 
a total of fifty millions. This great in- 
crease involves a serious change in the 
economic conditions of the nation. In 
early times, before Japan was opened 
to international commerce, it produced 
—apart from occasional bad harvests— 
far more grain than it consumed; and 
we were even an exporting country. 
But if we look back to the turning 
point of the Chino-Japanese war, we 
see a sudden alteration of these condi- 
tions. With each year Japan’s inde- 
pendent production of food-supplies 
shows an increasing deficit by com- 
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parison with the requirements of con- 
sumption; and imports are now a per- 
manent necessity. It was not only 
so in respect of agriculture. With 
trade and manufacture it was the 
same. There was an increasing in- 
ability to provide for our own needs, 
and this in years of prosperity no less 
than in years of depression. 

Fully realizing the character of the 
task before her, Japan was compelled 
to face this vitally significant prob- 
lem and to seek out a solution. It was 
not hard to draw conclusions. If the 
products of Japanese soil no longer 
sufficed to nourish the ever-increasing 
mass of the Japanese population, sal- 
vation could be found only in an ex- 
pansion of commerce and manufacture 
—and to point out a more legitimate 
field for these purposes than Manchuria 
and Korea would have been difficult 
indeed. Between these countries and 
our own nation lay but a narrow strip 
of water. The historical relations be- 
tween them and us were manifold. 
To-day they are furrowed by the traces 
of our victories, and Japanese power 
and prestige have left an abiding im- 
press upon them. As regards the 
geographical area of Korea and Man- 
churia, they are three times as large 
as Japan's insular territory, but with 
only half our population. Therefore 
only one-sixth as thickly peopled. 

Both regions are celebrated for fer- 
tility of soil and a flourishing agri- 
culture. Together they are amply ca- 
pable of covering Japan’s food-deficit. 
They will produce still more when 
agricultural machinery is employed 
and better means of transport are 
provided. Add the factor of Japanese 
immigration, if it is guided thither, and 
it seems beyond doubt that a great 
economic awakening must take place 
in the lands where the war has been 
fought. Again, Korea and Manchuria 
are rich in raw material, although nei- 
ther, standing alone, could become a 
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manufacturing centre. We must there- 
fore look to draw over raw supplies 
from these countries and to send them 
our finished products in return. An 
exchange of this character always 
puts a vast mechanism of commercial 
intercourse into prosperous and contin- 
uous motion. Korea is mountainous. 
The area capable of cultivation is rela- 
tively not very large, but with shrewd- 
hess, energy, and perseverance fresh 
spheres can be brought under the 
plough and many new products can 
be introduced with success. Manchuria 
on the contrary is not confined, but 
opens into immense plains, The valleys 
of the Liao and the Sungari rivers are 
proverbially fruitful. Manchurian wheat 
is already well known in the interna- 
tional market, and is said to be even 
better than Canadian. America and 
the European countries have up to now 
provided our requirements in respect 
of corn, flour and malt, but it is ob- 
vious that Manchuria, by reason of its 
geographical position, is a far more 
suitable sphere of supply. It offers 
also a most promising field for beet- 
root-sugar production. The climate re- 
sembles that of Germany, more or less, 
and there is no reason why a crop 
which thrives to such purpose in Ger- 
many should not come out well in 
Manchuria. But the profit from this 
cultivation would be enormously to the 


advantage, not only of Manchuria it- 


self, but also of Japan. The Japanese 
consumption of sugar has risen in an 
extraordinary manner. We already 
need more than 250,000 tons annually, 
and may easily require a supply of 
half a million tons within a few years. 

The growth of the Japanese demand 
for woollen goods’ is_ particularly 
marked. We import the raw material 
of this manufacture to the value of ten 
million yen. In the future we should 


be able to procure our raw wool from 
Manchuria and to create there in re- 
turn a rich market for the finished 
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article. To sum up, the prospects are 
attractive and promising in a high de- 
gree. In the bowels of the Manchu- 
rian soil lie deposits of coal, silver and 
gold, and an excellent perspective 
opens to mining enterprises. 

If these and other undertakings are 
above the strength of individual or syn- 
dicates’ capital, it will perhaps remain 
for the State to step in. We have 
seen an example of such national in- 
tervention already in the case of the 
Seoul-Wiju railway. The natural ex- 
tension of this track will lead across 
Manchuria, and will link up with the 
whole network of the Chinese and Si- 
berian lines. Above all, however, it 
will be essential to preserve the fullest 
freedom of enterprise. If these are 
great and desirable enterprises to exe- 
cute which may prove to be beyond 
our present capacity, let us call in 
Englishmen and Americans as part- 
ners in the work. And we must ,con- 
stantly impress upon all Japanese the 
importance of maintaining the best re- 
lations with the Manchurian natives 
and with the Chinese of the other 
provinces for the purpose of a com- 
mon work of progress and develop- 
ment. Under all circumstances, how- 
ever, the principle of the “open door” 
must be guaranteed. New acquisi- 
tions of territory are not to be thought 
of and Manchuria must be restored to 
China. That restoration naturally can 
only take place when peace has been 
completely achieved, and when we 
have pulled up the roots of all possible 
future trouble. For the purpose of 
guaranteeing good administration and 
maintaining order, it may be advisable 
to keep a small force in readiness. 
Who knows, indeed, whether the pol- 
icy of the “open door” in Manchuria 
may not ultimately prove profitable to 
Russia herself and of assistance in the 
development of Siberia? 

There are many in Japan who be- 
lieve that nothing but territorial con- 
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quest can bring us solid advantage. 
That is not the case now that the ip- 
fluence of Japan has acquired an over- 
shadowing preponderance in Korea 
and Manchuria. In any event Japan 
has made the giant stride from her 
Island to the Continent, and has 
The Outlook. 
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planted there a steady foot. We stand 
at the threshold of an unprecedented 
expansion in a momentous field of en- 
terprise. and before the dawning of one 
of those eras which shape the fate 


of a people. 
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The fiction in the autumn list of the 
A. Wessels Company includes “The 
Perfume of Eros,” by Edgar Saltus, 
“Terence O’Rourke—Gentleman Ad- 
venturer,” by Louis Joseph Vance; and 
“Contrite Hearts” by Herman Bern- 
Stein. 


The earliest issues of the Century 
Company include a new volume of 
verse by Richard Watson Gilder, and 
two new novels: “Under Rocking 
Skies” by L. Frank Tooker, and 
“Sabina” by Helen R. Martin, who 
wrote the striking story of “Tillie, the 
Mennonite Maid.” 


Dr. J. Helland Rose, who wrote “A 
Century of Continental History” thir- 
teen years before his well-known “Life 
of Napoleon I.,” has written a history 
of Europe in the latter part of the last 
century which Messrs. Constable will 
publish early in the autumn, under the 
title “Evolution of the European Na- 
tions, 1870-1900.” 


The Macmillan Company announces 
that the title of Mr. Samuel Merwin’s 
new story has been changed from “A 
Link in the Girdle,” as first announced, 
to “The Road Builders.” The new title 
is less delphic than the old, for the 
story is one of railroad-building in the 
far southwest under various difficul- 
ties, natural and other. 


The Scribners, on this side, and J. 
M. Dent & Co. on the other are about 
to publish a new edition of the novels 
and stories of Turgenieff. It will con- 
sist of sixteen volumes, each of which 
has been newly translated by Miss 
Isabel Hapgood, who also contributes 
a preface. Mr. Henry James furnishes 
a general introduction. 


Mr. S. R. Crockett does not bulk 
quite so large upon the literary horizon 
as he did a few years ago, but readers 
who cherish pleasant memories of his 
“Lilac Sunbonnet” will be interested 
to know that his new novei, “The 
Cherry Ribband,” which A. 8. Barnes 
& Co. are about to publish, is in the 
vein of that popular story. 


The Academy reports that interview- 
ing and sensationalism, which the Eng- 
lish newspapers borrowed of the Amer- 
ican, are now on the wane in England 
and adds that the future of journalism 
is big with possibilities. It is to be 
hoped that The Academy is right; but 
not all the signs of the times accord 
with its cheerful optimism. 


Mr. B. L. Putnam Weale, whose new 
book, “‘Armageddon; or, The Re-shap- 
ing of the Far East,” will be published 
presently by The Macmillan Company, 
is an Englishman who has spent sev- 
eral years in business and travel in 
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Manchuria and the neighboring coun- 
tries. His new book on the war and 
its results in the trade and commerce 
and everyday life of the Far East is 
said to be packed with fresh and perti- 


nent information, picturesquely pre- 
sented. 
The fiction on the list of Little, 


Brown & Co. for publication this fall 
includes “The Rejuvenation of Aunt 
Mary,” by Anne Warner: “The Bal- 
lingtons,” a novel of modern social re- 
lations by Frances Squire: “The Di- 
vining Rod,” a realistic story of the oil 
regions, by Francis N. Thorpe: “Lyn- 
ette and the Congressman,” a love 
story with a thread of polities, by 
Mary Farley Sanborn; and “The 
Ward of the Sewing Circle,” by Edna 
Edwards Wylie. 


The Macmillan Company announces 
a “Memoir of Archbishop Temple, by 
Seven Friends,” edited, in two vol- 
umes, by Archdeacon Sandford. The 
Seven Friends are Canon J. M. Wilson, 
who deals with the “Earlier Years” of 
the Archbishop; Dr. H. J. Roby, who 
deals with his connection with the 
Education Office; Mr. F. E. Kitchener, 
who covers the period of his Head- 
mastership at Rugby; Archdeacon 
Sandford, who deals with “Exeter”; 
Archdeacon Bevan with “London”; the 
Bishop of Bristol with “The Primacy;” 
and Archdeacon Spooner with “Canter- 
bury”; the seven contributions closing 
with a supplement by the editor. 


The A. Wessels Company includes 
among its autumn announcements 
“The Hundred Best Pictures.” This 


is a collection of what are regarded 
as the hundred best pictures in the 


public and private art galleries of the 
world. Of course, there can be no 
universal agreement upon the hundred 
best pictures, any more than upon the 
hundred best poems or best novels; 
but the selections in this volume, 
which are reproduced in photogravure 
and accompanied with explanatory 
notes and comments, are widely repre- 
sentative of the work of French, Ital- 
ian, English, Dutch, Spanish, German 
and American artists. 


An ambitious series of shilling vol- 
umes is shortly to be begun by Messrs. 
Constable giving the salient features, 
first of the great religions, then of the 
great philosophies, and finally of the 
great literary and artistic reputations 
of the human race. The little library 
of religions will begin with “Panthe- 
ism: Its Story and Significance,” by 
Mr. J. Allanson Picton, formerly 
M.P. for Leicester, and author of “The 
Religion of the Universe,” and other 
works; “Religion of Ancient Greece,” 
by Miss Jane Harrison, author of 
“Prolegomena to the Study of Greek 
Religion”; “Religions of Ancient 
China,” by Professor H. A. Giles; and 
“Animism and Ancestor Worship,” in 
two volumes, by Mr. Edward Clodd. 
The following volumes are also in 
preparation:—“Islam” and  “Hindu- 
ism,” by Mr. T. W. Arnold; “Buddh- 
ism,” in two volumes, by Professor 
Rhys Davis; “Fetishism and Magic.” 
by Mr. Arthur Hadden; “The Mythol- 
ogy of Ancient Britain,” by Mr. Charles 


Squire; “Celtic Religion,” by Professor 
Anwyl; “Scandinavian Religion,” by 


Mr. W. A. Craigie; “The Religion of 
Ancient Egypt,” by Professor Flinders 
Petrie; and “The Religion of Babylo- 
nia and Assyria,” by Dr. T. C. Pinches. 











